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Lady’s House Dress, 
Tus simple and tasteful high-waisted dress 


is of steel-blue serge. The skirt is long, and is | 
gored in front and pleated behind, without trim. | 


ming. ‘The waist is trimmed down the front 
and at the wrists and shoulders with folds of 
bias satin of the same color as the dress. No. 


Vol. IL, No. 43, gives the pattern of the waist. 
A linen standing collar with revers corners, a 
muslin cap trimmed with a muslin ruche, and a 
bow of lilac gros*grain ribbon, complete the toi- 
lette. Figs. 16 and 17 of the Supplement give 
the pattern of the cap. ‘The apron is of black 
silk, gored, and trimmed on the bottom with 
three bias folds stitched on. 


Infant’s Baptismal Robe with 
Netted Guipure Trimming. 

Tue waist and skirt of this elegant 
baptismal robe of India muslin is trimmed 
en tablier with netted guipure, edged 
with embroidered muslin ruffles an inch 
and a quarter and two inches in width; 
the bows on the shoulders and the sash 
and bow are of pink gros grain ribbon 
two inches wide. ‘The skirt is forty inches 
long and seventy-five inches wide; for 
the front gored breadth, the bottom of , 
which is twenty and the top four inches 
wide, work a piece of straight netting of 
the requisite size with the aid of the illus- 
tration, and from the design given in 
Harper's Bazar, Vol. U1., No. 44, p. 643. 
Above the wide lace formed on the under 
edge fill the netting with alternating star- 
like foundation figures, which 
are worked like the ffgures on 
the upper edge of the given 
design. Make the back of the 
skirt of muslin of the requi- 
site length and breadth, hem 
the bottom an inch and three- 
quarters wide, and make 
three narrow tucks; join it 
with the netted guipure by 
means of a rolling seam, and 
gather the top to correspond 
to the width of the waist. 
For the waist cut of muslin 
from Fig. 21, Supplement, 
one piece, and from Figs. 22 and 23 each 
two pieces; Fig. 22 with an inch extra 
material for the hem on the back edge. 
For the upper sleeves cut from Fig. 24 
two pieces, and for the trimming of the 
waist a piece four inches wide on the bot 
tom and seven inches wide on the top, 
these are all of netted guipure embroid- 
ered with foundation figures. Lay the 
trimming on the front of the dress, cut 
the muslin away underneath, and join 
the edges with a rolling seam. Hem the 
backs an inch wide, sew on buttons and 
button-loops, and join front and backs 
with a double seam according to the cor- 
responding figures. Make a narrow hem 
on the bottom of the sleeves, Fig. 23, 
join them from 25 to 3, lay the upper 
edge in pleats, X on @, and join them, 
according to the corresponding figures 
and signs, with the over-sleeve, Fig. 24, 
holding the latter in slightly ; the over- 
sleeve has previously been trimmed on the bot- 
tom with a muslin ruffle an inch and a quarter 
in width. Sew the sleeve into the corded arm- 
hole, bringing 25 and * on 25 and x of Fig. 
21. Finish the top of the waist with a muslin 
band two-fifths of an inch wide, and the bottom 
with another four-fifths of an inch wide for a 
shirr, run narrow linen tape through each of 
these, and trim the top of the waist with a nar- 
row ruffle. Then join the waist and skirt with 
a rolling seam, and edgé the netted guipure part 
of*the dress with the embroidered muslin ruf- 
fles. Lastly, arrange the belt and bows in the 
manner shown by the illustration. The cap is 


| 
II., Figs. 6-9, of Supplement to Harper’s Bazar, | 


made of puffed tulle, edging an inch and a quar- | 


ter wide, and pink. ribbon, The cushidn on 
which the child rests is of pink lustring, with a 
netted guipure cover, edged with netted guipure 
Jace, numerous patterns for working which have 
been given in the Buzar. The edging on the 
front breadth of the dress may be used. 
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LOOKING INTO THE FUTURE. 


ERTAIN men and certain classes of men 
are impelled by their position, business, and | responsibility. 
circumstances to think often and profoundly of 


sity they can not escape. 
To some extent the fa- 
ture presses itself upon 
every man’s attention. 
play of action, an enter- 
prise, any scheme that re- 





Lapy'’s Housr Dress. 


For pattern of Waist see Su 
Figs. 6-9, Harper's Bazar, 


quires time for its success, sends the mind for- 
ward in anxious consideration. 
doubted that much of the utility of work, viewed 
as an intellectual and moral discipline, lies in 
the fact that it trains the mind outside of the 
present and beyond the immediate range of the 
At the same time this tendency to study 


the future is not equally imperative upon all men. 
It is ordinarily determined, as to its degree, by 
the nature and amount of personal or official 


No sane man pretends to know the future. A 


decree of Providence has | 







































ordained this ignorance, 
and only fools or mad- 
men undertake to set it 
aside. Yet we have an 
instinct that urges us to 
penetrate the future and 





INFANT S BarrisMa Rose with 
Nerrep Gurevre Trominc. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XT, Figs. 21-24. 


calculate its contingencies. We must know it 
in part, though we can not know it in whole ; 
and hence the capacity of foresight, which, as an | 
organ of knowledge, is just as essential as any 
other faculty of our nature. To foresee as far 
as we can is, therefore, one of our highest duties. 
| A really manly intellect is never better employed, 
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never more serviceable to itself-and others, nev 
er more noble, than when putting forth all its 
| strength to get such an idea of the future as 
| shall be a rational basis for energetic action. 
| This is sagacity. And sagacity in the practical 
affairs of life is the height of that kind of genius 
| which manages things and their obstinate con 
| nections. Such sagacity deals with circum- 
| stances as science deals with fixed laws. It 

keeps its private almanac. It registers the sea- 
| sons with their distributed light and darkness. 
| It records waxing and waning moons, enters 
eclipses, notes the periods of those equinoctial 
gales that devastate the world of trade, and sees 
beforehand when the barometer of the market 
is likely to rise or fall. No doubt much of this 
is simply good guessing. But it is guessing by 
virtue of principles and rules, not vision- 
ary and hap-hazard guessing. A great 
authority in science (Whewell) speaks of 

its indebtedness to ‘‘ happy conjecture,” 

and certainly this sort of ‘‘ happy con- 
jecture” is invaluable to men who have 
large trusts in their hands. 

A man of developed instincts is gener- 
allfsuperior to a man of mere knowledge 
and*experience in the exercise of fore- 
sight. Nature is so hidden in her best 
methods, and has such secret ways of 
communicating her wisest intentions to 
some men, tWat it is hard to explain the 
accuracy and far-sightedness of those 
judgments which have so surprisingly de- 
fined. the course of events, Different or- 
ders of men have had this supreme gift. 
Luther and Columbus were unlike; so 
were Washington and Edmund Burke; 
so were Cavour and Maz- 
zini; and yet each had that 
prescience which elevates its 
possessor to the leadership 
of mind. In such men the 
moral instincts are strong; 
first impressions are acute ; 
sympathy with the spirit of 
the age, to the exclusion of 
its local peculiarities and its 
accidental opinions, is the 
life of their thought. These 
men are debtors to their keen 
intuitions. The age supplies 
the facts, but ffot the reason- 
ing. How their conclusions are reached 
is not often a matter for explanation. If 
they argue with you, they can rarely 
give the reasons that led to their deci- 
sions. What education they have is only 
a second nature, and hence the ir.cellect 
is never active at the expense of *,nstinct- 
ive feeling. ‘The fact is, that ¢ ¢ucation is 
in all cases a relative thing and the de- 
gree in which it is relat 3}. mainly de- 
termined by reference 44 ihe amount of 
spontaneous impul: hictihcheees to a 
man’s natural « t 


“ —_ gmstitution, Sagacious 
snd ‘ee hsedee educated out of themselves 
wnd their ‘geme-born instincts. They 


nares dir paraye original nature, are nevet 
enslav €4 to books, are never victiins of 
logi‘al ideas, but they live in an atmos- 
Vaere of trath, which they breathe as un- 
wonsciously as they breathe the air. 
The conditions of success in ordinary 
’ foresight are simpler than we imagine. 
Everyday matters would not be entitled to the 
name of practical affairs if they involved ab- 
struseness and mystery. They are open to the 
mind dwelling in the senses, or if they require 
at times some abstraction of thought, it is not 
such thought as goes beyond common experience. 
‘The first step toward this sort of preseience is to 
- get clear of the obstructions in the way of its 
operation. Most men have judgment enough 
for their respective positions. If they would 
allow it to work in its own manner, and accord 
ing to its own inherent dictates, they would sel 
dom fall into glaring blunders. and never. into 
flagrant errors.. No faculty is so true to itself, 
none has so many aids, none has such a sensi- 
tive dread of going wrong, and none is so dis- 
posed to accept the help of training. But it is 
not permitted to do its work. Selfishness is 
always warring with it. ' Taste, sentiment, 
and passion often oppose it. Hour by hour 
i it is dethroned, and then reinstated to be de- 
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throned again, so that it holds its seat rather by 
toleration than by sovereign right. But this 
sort of interference with a capital quality like 
judgment is fatal to its right action. Any fac- 
ulty which a man has to use frequently ought to 


be as independent as possible of the will and of / 


the passions, and hence it should be trained, and 
then trusted, to self-direction. Judgment is es- 
sentially a foreseeing power, and if left, after 
right discipline, to itself, it will seldom -disap- 
point any. reasonable confidence. Its true cul- 
ture consists in getting at facts, and letting them 
impress it while it remains passive. La Place 
ought not to have signally failed as Napoleon's 
Minister if judgment isa product of logic. On 
the other hand, Mozart’s reply to a musician 
who had asked him how he set to work in com- 
posing a symphony seems somewhat extrava- 
gant: ‘‘if you once think of how you are to do 
it you will never write any thing worth hear- 
ing. I write because I can not help it.” Yet 
it may be truthfully said that our best judg- 
ments approximate to the sudden and revealing 
flashes of genius. Every man’s experience will 
sustain the assertion that his wisest conciusions 
have been reached unconsciously. 
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0a Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain patterns and illustrations of a great variety of 
Ladies’ and Children’s Winter Dresses, Fackets, 
Blouses, Manielets, Shawls, Redingotes, Hoods, 
Berets, Scarfs, Lingerie, etc., etc. ; with many use- 
Sul Fancy Articles for the Holiday Season. 





BLOT-TING PAPERS. 
No. L—CASUS BELLI. 


“ Y DEAR,” I said to my friend Hassan, 

the Turk—Hassan is not his real name; 
but circumstances, into which a generous pub- 
lie will not, I trust, peer too closely, have made 
an alias desirable. 

** My dear,” I said, 

“T shall go 
To Professor Biot.” 

“My dear,” he replied, limping promptly 

after me, but in most un-Gallic guise, 
“TI think you better not 
Go near Professor B1.07.” 

“ Why should I not ?” 5 

** Why should you?” 

A door was open, as the missionaries say, 
and I walked in. 

“You men—” . 

“Now then. All hands pn deck!” 

‘* From time immemorial you men have been 
talking about the noble art of cooking. You 
have descanted on its importance to the mate- 
rial and spiritual interests of society. With- 
ont a knowledge of it, a love for it, a skill in it, 
no woman could-long retain her husband’s love 
or the sovereignty of her home. The educa- 
tion that omitted it was but a synonym for in- 
adequacy, not to say uselessness. Ifa girl could 
not bake a loaf of bread or—-or— Hassan, are 
puddings boiled or baked ?” 3 

* Boiled will sound best in the sentence.” 

“Tfa girl could not bake bread or boil pud- 
dings she was a failure, no matter how lovely 
or accomplished she was. You have wailed 
Jeremiades over female ignorance, and then, 
taking heart of disgrace, you have broadened 
out into Jengmiades over American ignorance 
on this point. You have set against them both 
the skill, and tact, and toothsomeness, and econ- 
omy ofthe French kitchen. In short, you have 
moralized and demoralized, in season and out 
of season, and all to no purpose; for how can 
people learn when there is none to teach them ? 
According to your own showing, we are a na- 
tion of barbarians in all that relates to the cui- 
sine; and of what use is it for the blind to be 
led by the blind? But here is a chance for 
you to prgye your sincerity. Here comes ‘a 
high-priest of the mystery. He is not only a 
man, but a Frenchman, He is the exponent 
of the highest civilization of the cooking-stove. 
We may, as it were, lay our hands upon its 
mane, All that is known we may know. 
Stand by your principles now, youmen. Since 
knowledge comes, don’t let wisdom linger. 
Electioneer for Professor Biot. Encourage 
and admonish every woman to attend his les- 
sons, We can not always drink from the 
fountain-head of knowledge; but when the 
fountain-head bubbles up at our own door a 
dollar a ticket, what doth hinder that we drink 
our fill ?” 

, “hinder. I forbid the bans.” 

= You ?” * 

“Yes, I. Inthe name of my domestic peace, 
which is threatened, I protest.” 

** Why, herein is a marvelous thing !” 

“That you should spoil a horn in the insane 
and futile ambition to make a spoon ?” 

‘* But the horn is good for nothing.” 

“That is the beauty of it. Your great charm 
is that you are of'ne earthly use. Your igno- 
rance of every thing which no gentleman’s li- 
brary should be without is truly appetizing. 
One never knows where your absurdity will 

crop out next;‘ curiosity is, therefore, always 
on tip-toe, and life worth living. Now go and 


make yourself a useful member of society, and 
you will spoil the whole, Useful members of 
society are already as the frogs of Egypt for 
multitude, Do not you turn into one!” 

‘ But the true woman, my dear—” 

“Hold your tongue, my dear. If you are 
dissatisfied with your place, and wish to hire 
out as cook in a genteel family, I will give you 
a character. But if you wish to live a rational 
life, pray you keep clear of all these vulgarized 
utilities. A hard fate thrusts them upon some 
of our fellow-mortals; but Heaven has merci- 
fully exempted you, and has given you, more- 
over, a rare advantage in endowing you witha 
brilliant inapitude for every thing useful, There 
is always somebody to do every thing ; and for 
doing nothing, and doing it with ingenuity and 
emphasis, I don’t know your equal. ‘The con- 
sequence is that you are, if not always an agree- 
able, at least an available companion, One is 
sure of you. But go and waste your substance 
in riotous living under Professor Bror’s man- 
agement, and the spell is broken. You will be 
forever having an eye on the larder. ‘You will 
be greedy of recipes, and, instead of eating your 
meat with gladness and singleness of heart, you 
will be fretting about the way it is cooked. For 
Heaven's sake, my dear, spare my old age this 
pang, and let us trust to Providence for the few 
years that remain” 

Prov idence has done well by us, I must con- 
fess. When we set up housekeeping we did 
it under the auspices of a sweet, gentle, inno- 
cent widow woman just out of the House of 
Correction, who recorded her vow that she nev- 
er would drink again, and in a spasm of be- 
nevolence we took her in. Unfortunately, we 
soon began to suspect that her resolution was 
| more comprehensive than at first appeared. 
She had apparently resolved, not only that she 
would never drink again, but that she would 
never eat, nor be the cause of eating in others. 
Her supplies were of the scantiest. The whole 
house had a gaunt look. Even the cat moaned 
in her sleep. Our pretty widow was gentle. 
She was sweet. She was sensitive. But we 
were starving, and she had to go. 

Next came Miss Gitpert’s career. Miss 
Gi.pert was profoundly respectable and high- 
ly recommended ; but wages were not her ob- 
ject so much as a situation in a pious family. 
I would have preferred to pay wages. Un- 
happily, piety never was the strong point in our 
family. I was not uneasy about myself, but I 
felt that I could not answer for my friend. He 
maintains that if a man is just, cheerful, help- 
ful, and good-tempered, his fellow-man has no 
right to demand any further proof of his relig- 
ion. All the rest lies between the soul and its 
Maker. He thinks that while promiscuous #€- 
ligious talk is not absolutely incompatible with 
religion, it is a strong indication of its presence 
in microscopic proportions, if not its entire ab- 
sence, and that exactly in ratio to the depths 
of one’s inner experience is a reluctance to dis- 
play it indiscriminately. I need not say that 
in these extraordinary whims he receives no 
countenance from me. So far as talking is a 
test of piety, I trust I shall never be found want- 
ing. On the strength of my virtue, I ventured 
to introduce Miss Grtpert upon the scene. 
She was a stirring, energetic woman, and what 
is called in some quarters an active Christian, 
and we could make but little headway against 
her. The momentum with which she went to 
evening meetings was appalling. We creep out 
to evening meetings ourselves sometimes after 
a modest sort; but with her it was a crusade. 
The thaws of the opening spring working on 
country roads had no terror for her. The deep- 
er the mire, the hotter her zeal. I verily be- 
lieve she thought there was a virtue in floun- 
dering through these sloughs of despond. The 
sprinklings and splashings of mud stood her for 
a sort of baptismal regeneration. She made 
no scruple of letting us know that she consid- 
ered us cold and dead, ecclesiastically speak- 
ing. In fact, her piety was so highly flavored 

hat I thought Hassan would have stoned her, 
Pana I bowed her out of the house. She. was 

an excellent woman, and we would contribate 
liberally toward sending her on a mission to the 
Cannibal Islands. 

Noran appeared next—happy Noran—who 
came confidently asserting that she could do all 
sorts of work. Could she cook? No. That 
was one accomplishment she missed, but she 
could do every thing else; and cooking—she 
pronounced the oo like oo in boot—coooooking 
she could learn. Noran’s crowning fault—and 
faults she had like Carotine Hexstone’s curls, 
in picturesque profusion—but her master-pi 
was ingenuity; a too vivid imagination. e 
improvised blunders with far more ease and 
rapidity than we could counteract them. We 
tried to head her off, as farmers sfy of their 
cattle; to let conjecture run on before and as- 
certain and prevent the mischief she would de- 
termine, but to no purpose. Her fertile brain 
outstripped us all. Who can keep pace with = 
mind that douses the spider, crock and all, inte 
the dish-water every time it is to be washed ? 
Farewell, Norau! Fare well if you can, O 
families who in all coming time shall give your 
household yods into her keeping; credulons 
families who open your hearts to her latest dec- 
laration that she is a good plain cook! A fine 
girl was Noraun, red-cheeked, brawny-armed, 








never sulky, with a shoulder for every wheel, 
but inscrutable in all her ways, 

How shall I speak of Rusay—Rvsny the im- 
perturbable ; the innocent child who came to 
us in tatters; a little neglectéd waif, receiving 
every fate with a sublime serenity that might 


have sprung from fortitude or from insensibility. ' 


She never told her love or hate, but took praise 
or censure with equal immobility, smiling as 
brightly and chatting as briskly after the one 
as after the other. She was formed for litera- 
ture and society. Her mind was superficial 
and untrained, but active and intense. She fast- 
ened upon novels, newspapers, magazines, and 
memoirs with the evidity of famine. She waited 
at table @rectis auribus, She complimented the 
entertaining guest by pausing midway between 
table and door, dish in hand, head turned, 
mouth open, eyes fixed upon him, unable to 
leave the room till she had heard his sentence 
out. She washed dishes with a slow circular 
sweep, her face over her shoulder to catch every 
movement going on outside. And, notwith- 
standing her leisurely motion, she touched no- 
thing which she did not tear. Her own dress 
was a curious freak of cohesion. ‘The skirt was 
ripped till it hung in festoons from the waist ; 
and we amused ourselves by computing the 
numbersof miles of torn cloth that would be 
amassed by one who should collect her rents. 
Bat she, in her great content, never seemod 
conscious that her gown was torn, and when 
the fact was forced upon her from without she 
darned and patched and botched after a random 
zigzag sort exquisitely painful to the average 
New England mind. She washed-floors to 
some merry mental tune that sent the soap-suds 
dancing up the mop-board and the wall-paper 
in the liveliest manner imaginable. She leaned 
out of the window with the utmost nonchalance 
at important culinary crises, balancing herself 
on the sill, and accosting the boys of her ac- 
quaintance with unaffected candor and simple 
good-will. I loved Rusny. As a study, she 
was invaluable. In good nature, she was inex- 
haustible. Alas! so were not her employers, 
and we parted. 








MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@t Molving up the Skp. 
Y DEAR JOSIAH,—If you and I had 
gone to the opening of the Suez Canal 
we should perhaps have thonght fit to push on 
and see Mount Atlas. The legend says that 
it is not a mountain, but a giant, and that his 
business is to hold up the sky; and you re- 
member that when Hercules was on his way to 
the garden of the Hesperides he stopped and 
helped Atlas by taking the sky upon his shoul- 
ders for a little while, and came very near hold- 
ing it to this day. But he was luckily saved 
by a stroke of cunning, of a kind for which he 
does not usually get the credit. He asked At- 
las to take back the burden for a few moments 
while he adjusted his robe to support the weight 
more easily, and the innocent giant—for the 
giants were always very foolish, as if they had 
the brains of pigmies—assentéd, because Her- 
cules was to have such an intolerably long turn 
at it. Of course, when the wily strong man 
had shifted his load to the giant’s shoulders, 
he walked quietly away, and has never return- 
ed to try holding up the sky again. 

* But there is no lack of those who are will- 
ing to take his place, and who really seem to 
suppose that they have taken it. The diffi- 
culty is, however, that while it is easy enough 
for Hercules to do the work of Atlas, it is not at 
all easy for any body else to do it. Atlas and 
Hercules, indeed, seem to have understood 
themselves; and when the latter ranged about 
the world cleaning stables and robbing orchards, 
and doing what are called labors, which do not 
seem to haye been very laborious tasks to him, 
he seems to have belonged to the worshipful 
company, of which Shakespeare was also a con- 

member, who know what they can do, 
and do it, You see, Josiah, the difficulty in 
holding up the sky is twofold. First, it is 
quite beyond the’ strength of most of us; and 
yet, secondly, every body expects every body 
else to do it. The instinct seems almost irre- 
sistible ; and perhaps it is because we are really 
descended from giants, although we have for- 
gotten it, and therefore there are drops of 
giant blood in our veins, 

I sat at my window this morning, after I had 
read the paper, and looked out into the street. 
Meesently I saw the coupé of Mr. Kite driving 
by. He was sitting in it, and his superb 
driver was upon the box. I think Mr. Kite 
looks care-worn and sad and troubled. As you 
see him pass, if you were asked whether he 
looked like a man who is contented, I know 
not what you would answer. His house is de- 
lightful. It has every comfort, every luxury. 
His wife is a very elegant, and plainly a very 
expensive lady. They give dinners twice a 
week, The daughters of the house of Kite 
walk in silk attire, and glitter with diamonds. 
The household is the envy of very many who 
behold all the splendor. Every charity, every 
enterprise, makes its appeal to Mr. Kite, ‘A 
gentleman of your known meahs and position, 
conspicucus for his generous aid of every hu- 
mane and deserving pioject,” say a thousand 





insinuating begging-letters, “‘ would very jusily 
feel slighted if he were not called upon to take 
part-in a movement which has the support of 
all our most distinguished citizens,” And Kite 
puts down his name and sighs, and draws a 
check, and wishes the whole thing at the bot- 
tom of the Persian Gulf. You see the poor 
man is trying to hold up the sky, Yet he is 
neither Atlas nor Hercules, and those weary, 
cracking shoulders will yield some day, and 
the catastrophe will be terrible, 

Now if, instead of staggering under the sky, 
Mr. Kite would merely bear a burden propor- 
tioned to his strength, he might not be driven 
to his office by a superb coachman, but his face 
would not be that weary, melancholy visage 
which I saw passing this morning. And.as if 
all the would-be Atlases had been holding a 
«Congress, which had just adjourned, scarcely 
had Kite passed when a very different person 
appeared before my window, ‘This was Willie 
Wisp, in whom you would hardly look to see 
an Atlas; but it is not his fault if you do not 
find one, Wisp wrote some clever papers when 
he was a young man, and the applause that 
followed was so agreeable that he wished to 
enjoy it always. As usual with every young 
writer, the applause was a kind of mist that 
magnified him to others and to himself. It 
was the note of a very pleasant flute that was 
heard, and immediately there was tremendous 
cheering for the new and marvelous trumpet. 
And the pleasant little flute had been trying to 
be a trumpet ever since. Indeed, it behaves 
as if it were a trumpet; and I am not at all 
sure that it has not persuaded itself that it is so. 
But you may imagine what the consequence is. 
If a rabbit should undertake to ramp at the 
gate like a lion, the effect wouldn’t be in the 
least heroic. Why, little Wisp is as old as 
Aksop. . He is the frog that swelled and swell- 
ed and swelled, and before it had the smallest 
resemblance to the ox it unluekily burst. 

There goes Mr. William Wisp, and he does 
not meet a person whom he does not strive to 
impress, not as a sweet flute, but as a stirring 
trumpet. It seems to me that the old fellow 
who dances about the swamps, from whom I 
suspect William is descended, might as well 
try to pass for the North Star. And of course 
Mr. Wisp is one of the unhappiest men in-the 
world. He is as awkward and uncomfortable 
as your baby would be in your hat and boots, 
and, if he only knew it, he is just as ridiculous. 
He, too, like Kite, is sad and prematurely old. 
He reads the old fablé, and laughs to think how 
Hercules outwitted Atlas. But he is not shrewd 
enough to know that the fable is as new as it is 
old, and that what Hercules was unwilling to bear 
he is constantly struggling to carry. Nor does 
he see that he can do what even Hercules could 
not when onte the sky was saddled upon his 
shoulders, and that is, throw it off. It needs 
only the »will, and down it comes. But Mr. 
William Wisp, like Mr. Kite, will stagger a lit- 
tle longer, and when he js buried under his 
foolish and needless load, his epitaph will be, 
“ What a fool!” 

But I say that the very people who will write 
that epitaph do constantly urge Wisp, who 
might dance with a June cloud upon his shoul- 
ders, to hold up the sky that crushes him. In- 
deed, the mischief is that they take the power 
of easily carrying the cloud as proof of strength 
to bear the shy. It is they—that is, we—who 
invite the flute to play the part of trumpet. 
When Wisp wrote his pleasant little papers 
these persons all said, ‘‘ What wonderful prom- 
ise! Our literature has received an accession 
that will make its future history glorious!” 
Perhaps so. But because a youth writes a 
clever copy of verses is he necessarily Milton or 
Homer? And what outrageous injustice to 
insist that Martial disappoints expectation, and 
fails to justify his own powers, if he does not 
turn out a Virgil! My dear Josiah, beware 
of the word “promising.” If you have not 
done a good thing—if the public does not rec- 
ognize it as good—I would not value what they 
call “‘ promise” very highly. A criticism which 
compliments a pansy as full of promise of one 
day being a rose, or which says to the writer 
of a graceful sketch or a sparkling story, ‘‘ Hail, 
Cervantes, Fielding, Walter Scott, that shall 
be!” is not a very perceptive criticism, but It is 
quite universal; and it causes scores of pigmies 
to propose to sustain the sky, and to behaye as 
if they were holding it. 

When I was a younger man, Josiah, I was 
honored with an occasional conversation by 
Washington Irving; and even now, as I cross 
Fourth Street ix Bsrondy -v, I often see plainly 
in the crowd, with say © éye, his trim and 
jaunty figure, with the 2 or short cloak 
hanging over i.:: shoulders, invving along to- 
ward the Astor Livrary. If that busy throng 
could see what I do, how rerpect: lly they would 
salute the kindly master, and how gratefully 
they would look after 4im as he disappeared ! 
After Irving had published his ‘‘ Sketch-Book” 
and “‘ Knickerbocker” he felt that the world, or 
his public, accepted them as earnests of future 
and what is called more serious works. ‘They 
were rockets with golden spray, thrown up to 
announce that the spectacle would presently 
begin. It was the pretty little fantasia upon 
the instrument, the airy, rippling touch of the 
keys, before the performer began his serious 
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task. ‘They were considered as whetters of the 
palate, appetizers before the feast. So Irving 
cast about to do something that should justify, 
as it was called, the expectation that his begin- 
nings had aroused—to fulfill his ¢ -omise; and 
he wrote the “ Life of Columbus.” ‘Three times 
over he carefully copied and corrected it, after 
ample preparation. It is a charming book, but 
charming not so much as history as for the pre- 
cise grace which makes the “ Sketch-Book” de- 
lightful. He treats his theme as a legend, like 
that of Rip Van Winkle or of Ichabod Crane ; 
and the romance of Spain, and the simplicity of 
the old monkish historians, and the soft languor 
of West Indian airs, are all blended in it. 

A charming book, I say; yet it was not 
technically successful, and had it been written 
before the others it would surely have never 
made for Irving his fame. All that is best in 
it we had already in the earlier works; and 
when we think of that which is distinctively 
Irving—that sweet, racy, twinkling humor, that 
delicate pathos, that tender moral purity, that 
softly-smiling fancy, and the mild, transparent 
style—we recall the “Knickerbocker,” the 
‘** Sketch-Book,” the “Tales of the Traveler,” 
and we know that we should have had them all 
had many of the others never been written. 
But the demand of the public was, as Irving 
felt, »nd as most yourg wen in his position feel, 
to hold up tie sky. But why, dear Josiah, 
should we not be conten* to let the pint meas- 
ure hold a pint, without requiring that it shall 
contain a gallon o: a hogshead? And why, if 
a cherry-tree bears juicy sugar-hearts, should 
we say, with an air, that it is all very well, but 
that there is a good deal of monotony in sugar- 
hearts always from the same tree. Toujours 
perdriz f toujours perdriz / shouts the impatient 
world—that is, you and I, Josiah—as if par- 
tridges could be ertolans or roast turkeys, or as 
if we should be satisfied if they were! 

My dear Josiah, there are very few giants 
who can hold up the sky, and not often a Her- 
cules who car relieve them. Also, an orchestra 
of trumpets would be poor music, in my humble 
judgment. Let us, then, exhort our brothers, 
Kite and Wisp and the rest, no longer to pant 
and grow pale under a load much too heavy for 
them, but to tumble the sky upon the ground, 
and to carry only what they can bear. 

Yours in that hope, 
An OLp BacHeLor. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
MISSES AND CHILDREN’S DRESSES. 


A VARIETY of pretty and serviceable mate- 
rials are shown for chidiren’s winter dresses. 
Heavy all-wool serge, too thickly woven to fray 
or slip in the seams as <erge is apt to do, is sold 
for $1 25a yard. The gayest scarlet is selected 
for small girls; navy blue, green, and maroon 
for their elder sisters. Woolen armures and 
waved reps in yard-wide goc‘s are especially ad- 
mired in shades of brignt enipress blue, ruby, 
and stone-gray for street suits. For schvol 
dresses are the durable empress cloths at 75 cents, 
and very good merinos at $1, in dark, warm 
shades that do not soil easily. Beyond every 
thing else, and for all occasions, the plaid goods 
are worn. Poplins and serges in all the tartans 
are as low as 60 cents a yard, but the best plaids 
for children’s use are the new water-proof tartans, 
These resemble a soft twilled flannel, and are as 
impermeable as the dismal-looking tweeds so 
much worn hitherto—for no other reason than 
that they are water-proof. The blue and green 
Sutherland plaid and all the gay tartans may be 
had in this most desirable material. It is a yard 
and a half wide, at $2 50ayard. French poplins 
at $1 75 a yard, and Irish poplins at $2 50, are 
the materials for more dressy costumes. Black 
velveteen suits are greatly in favor for misses of 
all ages, It is economy to buy the twilled-back 
English velveteen with thick, short nap, as it is 
almost impossible to wear it out, and it looks 
well while there is a thread of it; $3 a yard is 
the price, and the glossy blue-black is the popu- 
lar color. Cheaper velveteen soon wears shabby, 
Gros grain bands, pipings, and box-pleated frills 
are preferable to satin for trimming, though 
bright plaid satin galloons are used on black vel- 
veteen with good effect. Another trimming is a 
box-pleating of the velveteen, with gay-colored 
satin facings showing at the edges. 

The woolen goods variously called drap d’été 
and drap de Nice is the material of which im- 
ported cashmere suits are made. It is in the 
sombre fashionable shades, and also a few bright 
colors. Seven-eighths of a yard wide it is $2 
for the best quality, coarser grades coming as low 
as $1 40. 

How to dress girls just ir their teens perplexes 
many mothers, as they are too old for children’s 
fashions and too young for the elaborate cos- 
tumes worn by their elder sisters ‘‘in society.” 
A certain air of jauntiness is compatible with the 
tasteful simplicity prescribed for these demoi- 
selles. ‘Their skirts should be short enough to 
disclose the ankle of their high Polish boots. 
This_is the regulation for all occasions—even 
demi-trains are not for school-girls. The lower 
skirt is trimmed to the knee with ruffles, braid, 
or bands of velvet or plush. The upper skirt 
should be but slightly draped. that it may not be 
very bouffant, and the edges should be vandyked 
or cut in squares, as ruffles are soon crushed 
when sat upon. The corsage is a short close- 
fitting basque, made with one dart or two as the 
figure may require. It is curved over the hips, 
or else each seam is turned back en revers. ‘Lhe 
neck is hellewed owt low and finished with a 





sailor collar of the same, or is tarned back with 
a rolling collar. Coat-sleeves, or the sabot yo 
No belt, but a sash bow behind. A sailor jacket 
of navy blue cloth trimmed with gilt buttons and 
braid is the additional wrap for the street. ‘This 
jacket may be worn with a variety of dresses, as 
the true marine blue barely escapes being black, 
and has none of that purplish tint that merchants 
often sell for this ionable color. ‘The high- 
ctowned hats now worn are becoming to the 
round, rosy faces of young girls. A long ostrich 
feather curls backward over the crows for the 
trimming, or else a scarlet wing, or a pea-fowl 
feather is stuck in the band of the soft felt hat, 
Dark kid gloves with two buttons at the wrist, 
a linen collar ed, ith lace, and a little useful 
jewelry, such as a brooch, sleeve-buttons, a 
watch, and the souvenir locket attached to a 
black velvet necklace, complete the toilette. 

An over-skirt and bretelles of black silk, and 
a tunic of white muslin, all puffs, tucks, and 
ruffles, will give variety to day and evening 
dresses. A pink rose-bud and black velvet loops 
festoon the white tunic. These are bought ready 
made without the flowers and velvet for girls of 
all sizes at various prices, ranging from $10 to 
$18. Entire dresses of white muslin, elaborately 
trimmed, are worn over colored silk slips, or else 
with white skirts with gay plaid and Roman- 
sashes. Good gros grain ribbons for sashes may 
be had for $1 a yard in solid colors; plaids and 
stripes are $1 25. 

Girls of twelve years and younger wear plain 
waist dresses buttoned behind. ‘The trimming 
outlines a Pompadour square or bretelles. There 
are two skirts, or else one very much trimmed, 
The longer skirt reaches only to the knee. The 
stockings of white cashmere extend above the 
knee, and are held by a stocking supporter. Po- 
lish boots, cut high enough to support the ankles 
of growing girls, are made of pebbled morocco 
with thick soles and medium low, broad heels. 
High, slender French heels throw the foot for- 
ward, producing corns, causing weak ankles, and 
giving the child a mincing, ungraceful gait. Sail- 
or hats of black-velvet are worn by school-girls 
for dress hats, and of black or brown tarpaulin 
for ordinary occasions. 

White is the fashionable color for dress cloaks. 
Astrakhan plush, ermine cloth, soft lamb’s wool, 
and velvet beaver are selected. Scalloped edges, 
bound with plaid velvet, or solid colored plush, 
are the trimmings. Pretty cardinal scarlet cir- 
culars for everyday wear have the upper cape 
with long pointed ends carelessly tied together. 
Pinked bands of black or white cloth for orna- 
ment. Plaid cloaks of heavy twilled water-proof 
are made with two large capes or with a sacque 
and cape—a gay and comfortable wrap for dis- 
mal days. 7 

Girls should not wear waterfall cushions or 
topsies, “as they are said to prevent the growth 
of the hair. ‘They should braid their hair at 
night, and wear it in loose fluffy crimps in a net. 
Flat braids in loops, like the chatelaines, are worn 
by well-grown girls, Flowing waved hair and 
the long thick three-plaits tied with ribbon are 
for small children. 

Little girls wear white dresses of piqué and 
muslin throughout the winter. Thick under- 
clothing and the summer temperature of their 
homes render these comfortable indoors. A 
velvet or plush over-saeque, warmly wadded 
and just short enough to show. a ruffle of their 
white skirts below, is added for the street. A 
gray sash of wide ribbon confines the sacque at 
the waist. ‘The bonnet is a soft crown bonnet of 
white gros grain trimmed with rose-buds and 
lace. Gaiters of velvetyor plush like the cloak, 
are shaped to fit the leg, extending over the 
knee and buttoning at the side. A half hand- 
kerchief, or a square of Valenciennes or Maltese 
lace, is around the neck. ‘This is the costume in 
which the little creatures take their daily strolls 
in charge of their white-capped nurses. Less 
expensive dresses are made of merino or de- 
laine in soft rose-color, buff, or blue. The 
skirts are pleated to a belt, above which is a 
full waist with long sleeves. Gabrielles of pop- 
lin with over-skirts of silk are pretty for best 
dresses. Plaid flannels are nice for ordinary 
wear. Scalloped edges or bands of pinked 
merino are the trimming. Dancing dresses 
are made with gored skirts, low waists, and 
short sleeves, formed entirely of Valenciennes 
lace and appliqué embroidery. ‘These are worn 
over little slips of pink or blue silk. ‘The hand- 
somest is $150. One made of alternate puffs of 
Swiss muslin and lace is $75. Infants’ clothing 
was described at length in Bazar No. 44. 


BOYS’ CLOTHING. 


Boys not yet in trowsers wear the Scotch kilt 
and jacket. A pretty suit has an Irish poplin 
kilt in bright Rob plaid, with black vel- 
veteen jacket. The width of the poplin is the 
length of the petticoat. A fold two fingers 
broad is laid in front, and the remainder of the 
kilt is in single pleats an inch wide, all turned 
one way and pressed a the whole length of 
the skirt. The short jacket is close-fitting and 
cut in square tabs at the edge. Silvered buttons 
stamped with the Scotch thistle. A scarf made 
of half a width of poplin crosses the breast from 
under the right arm, and is knotted on the left 
shoulder. Such stits cost at the furnishing 
houses from $35 to $45. 

We are glad to aote the absence of all super- 
fluous ornament on the clothing prepared for 
larger boys. Elaborate braiding in fancy pat- 
terns is dispensed with, and instead are silk 
bindings or two straight rows of braid, with 
perhaps a Greek pattern at the corners, or bands 
en militaire in front. 

The materials are gray and dark mixed cassi- 
meres, Scotch cheviots made heavy enough for 
winter wear, blue pilot cloth, meltons, and vel- 
veteen. ‘The newest suits for boys from four to 
nine years old are made with the French jacket, 





half-fitting, and cut away to disclose an adjusta- 
ble vest—a feature new this season, and dear to 
boyish hearts. The pantaloons are the full Knick- 
erbockers, Open knee pantaloons are not com- 
fortable for winter. These French vest suits are 
the leading suits of the season, and are made 
in all materials. For dressy suits of black or 
brown velveteen the price is from $14 to $16; 
in gray cassimere for more serviceable wear, 
$10 50. Blouse suits in the Bismarck fashion, 
with a belt buckled behind, have sham vests also, 
and lappets simulated by trimming. 

A Scotch suit for a boy of eight years is of 
dark brown coating. It consists of a blouse and 
full pantaloons, with a wide velvet band on the 
front of the blouse and the outer seams of the 
trowsers. Gilt buttons are set on the band. A 
patent-leather belt with gilt buckle, and a bugle 
attached by a chain. Price $18. 

The London suit, with short openings on the 
back of the coat, and a separate vest, is dressy 
for larger boys; but the complete vest makes 
small stout boys look like little old men. Blue 
b suits—a roundabout, vest, and trow- 
sers without fullness on the hips—are made gay 
ba gilt buttons for boys of nine years; price 

20. 


Over-coats are of melton, chinchilla, and vel- 
vet cloth. Long sacques, straight, close-fitting, 
and buttoned up the front, are most popularly 
worn; those with a circular cape almost as long 
as the sacque are most dressy. Plain sacque 
over-coats of gray cassimere, warmly wadded, 
ere sold for $7; made of melton, trimmed with 
silk braid, they are $10; of brown diagonal 
coating $11 50; with satin binding, a velvet 
collar, cuffs, and pocket-flaps, they are $13. 
More stylish than these are the navy blue cloth 
sacques with large cape. ‘The entire coat is 
lined with red or blue flannel. Dark meltons 
made in the same way have gay plaid linings, 
For boys of five years the price is $16; from 
that age to ten years, $17. Handsomer still 
are the velvet cloth over-coats. There are light 
gray, dark blue, or purple, trimmed with a three- 
inch band of black velvet cut bias; they cost 
from $30 to $4C. 

Boys of ten or twelve years wear the regular 
long pantaloons, vest, and short skirt jackets 
fitting the figure. Dark mixed cassimeres, blue 
cloths, and meltons are the materials. Sacque 
over-coat plainly trimmed. 

Youths from fourteen to eighteen” wear short 
sacques for ordinary occasions, and the English 
walking coat for dress. The short double- 
breasted pea-jacket of thick heavy cloth is worn 
on days not cold enough for a coat and over- 
coat. It will be much worn for skating. 

The Tyrolean hat ot soft felt, sunken in at the 
top of the crown, is worn by large boys and 
youths. Jockey caps of black velvet by smaller 
boys. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. A. T, Srewart&Co.; Arnoip & Con- 
STABLE; Lorp & Tartor; James M‘CREERY 
& Co.; Batpwix; Brooxs Broruers; and 
Danret D, Youmans, 





PERSONAL. 


Tue late General Woot left a fortune of about 
,000, most of which is bequeathed to his 
nephews and nieces. Ar few days before his 
death he left a codicil appropriating $50,000 for 
a monument to himself and Mrs. Woot, Among 
his benefactions are $15,000 to the Rensselaer 
pio | mcm Institute, and $3000 to the Orphan 
Asylum. 


—Sir Moses MonTerFiore, the celebrated Jew- 
ish philanthropist, has just inaugurated a Beth 
Hammidrash, or house of learning, at Ramsgate, 
England. It is said to be a splendid edifice, with 
a iarge lecture hall, synagogue, and ten suites 
of rooms. Ten thorough Talmudical scholars 
from Russia, Bohemia, and Poland, have been 
appointed teachers. 

—The Prime Minister of England has just ap- 
pointed his son, Mr. W. H. GLapstonz, a Lord 
of the Treasury. The young gentleman has al- 
ready sat for several sessions in Parliament, and 
possesses all the qualifications, as a debater and 

rliamentarian, for the position to which he 

as been advanced. In this country intellect- 
ual power, in public affairs, has been transmit- 
ted only in the Apams and VAN BUREN families, 
In England political power has been exercised 
in successive generations by two CECILS, by two 
Pitts, by two Foxes, by two GRENVILLES, by 
two Greys, and two Stanieys. The son of 
CanninG earned for himself the reputation of a 
p  opery and the son of WILBERFORCE is an 
elOquent and persuasive orator. 

—** Old Ironsides,” as the late Admiral Strew- 
ART was called, lived in a plain, unassuming 
manner, in a small frame building, about half a 
mile from Bordentown, N. J., on the line of the 
Camden and Amboy Railroad. Though he had 
been engaged in controversy with the railroad 
company for years, over the title to land, the 
company was never unmindful of the respect 
due him for his services to his country. A lit- 
tle platform, erected at the brow of the hill on 
which his house stands, was always at his com- 
mand, and a recognized stop for all trains; the 
“through — **mail,” or ‘express’ 
train—all were alike subject to his will. Those 
who enjoyed the pleasure of his personal ac- 
quaintance he would entertain by many anec- 
dotes, carrying them back to the days of our in- 
fant navy, and many an adventure and hair- 
breadth escape have served to entertain the 
visitor to the house of Rear-Admiral Stewart. 
He could recall the incidents of his early serv- 
ice with wonderful correctness, and would for 
hours thus entertain his friends. 

—Itisa + traning to know that — the op- 
ulent gentlemen of Philadelphia only three re- 
turn to the government officials a larger income 
than Bd beng Mr. ae W. CHILDs, A the 
Philadelphia , the res opposite whose 
name stand at $108,190. ih is one of the pecul- 
iarities of this gentleman that he is generally 
busy in concocting some scheme for aiding some- 
body or something, and carrying it out in a 
quiet, business-like way, as though he had no- 
thing else te do. No wonder that Mr. Georges 











PEABODY took so great a liking to Mr. C., nor 
that one of his latest little acts should be to send 
to Mr. C. an exquisitely engraved steel pertrait 
of himself. 

—Bishop CLarxson, of Nebraska, has secured 
the good-will of the Indian of the Period in that 
State; and has, moreover, just ordained three red 
brothers as missionaries to that people, of which 
there are, in the northwestern portion, some 
three hundred communicants. 

—The Rey. Dr. Samvuet H. Cox, father of the 
Bishop of that name, has again entered upon the 

oys of connubial life by having married on the 
6th of November Miss Anna F. Bacon, of 
Hartford. 

—A Western paper states that ever since his 
inauguration President Grant has been in cor- 
respondence with General BELKNAP with a view 
of calling him to some first-class position at 
Washington. 

—The officials of Harvard University are paid 
the following salaries: The President, 00, 
with a of $1500; Professor Pzanopy, 
$2500, with a grant of $2325; Professors Gray, 
Bowen, Loverine, Torrey, Camp, Dana, 
CooKE, and Goopwin, $2400 each, with a grant 
of $600 additional ; other Professors from ”) 
to $3000; tutors, $1300 to $875; instructors, 
$1000 to ; proctors, $100; treasurer, $3000; 
agent, $500; steward, $1400. There are some 
twenty funds for scholarships, and nearly as 
many more for other Bp ge in the academic 
department—many of them in small amount, 
but co..ctantly increasing. The total income 
of the college last year, from its investments 
and other sources, was $212,388 94. 

—General Woon was a devout communicant of 
the Episcopal Church +~+ in his last illness, in 
one of his latest inte. . 9 , his pastor reminded 
him distinctly that we .< all miserable sinners 
who can not save our._ives; that we ali need, 
as indispensable, the help of the Great Aid-De- 
Camp, as we descended into the dark valley of 
the destroyer; and begged to know if he placed 
in and on Him a full faith, hope, and sdianee. 
Pausing for an instant to draw in his breath, 
and to speak with all the power which was left 
him, he said, with an expulsive effort, and with 
emphatic solemnity, “T do.” 

—On last New-Year’s Day a gentleman called 
on the late Amos KENDALL, and in the course 
of conversation asked the ex-Postmaster-Gener- 
al, after the many years that had elapsed since 
Gencret JacKSON’s death, what he thought of 
“Old Hickory.” ‘He grows larger as i, re 
cedes,”’ said Mr. K. ; ‘he was the greatest Amer- 
ican I ever looked upon, and second only to 
him to whom all greatness is subordinate—the 
first President.’” Among his other benefactions 
he had given, first and last, not less than $150,006 
to the construction of the Baptist Church at the 
Seeeer of Eighth and Ninth Streets, Washing- 

on. 

—GEORGE Sanp is past sixty-five years of age, 
but dces not look it. Her hair is thick and dark, 
and is worn in puffed bands. Her forehead is 
wide, but retreats, while her eyes are very large, 
limpid, and dark. She has a delicate, soft, white 
hand, that bestows the gentlest sort of a shake 
when you are introduced. She dresses in heavy 
black silks, without trimmings, with a rich point 
lace collar and cuffs of antique pattern. She sel- 
dom takes the initiative in conversation, but, 
when she speaks, torrents of eloquence flow 
from her mouth in fine round accents, lending 
additional interest to any subject. She is a 
great admirer of eens. 

—What Lord MacavuLay was when a boy is 
told in a letter, written by a Scotch ashool-bey 
to his father in Edinburgh, dated Clapham, Sep- 
tember 20, 1810. After describing his journey 
to, and arrival at, Clapham, he goes on: ‘Mrs. 
MacavLay has got the finest family of children 
Ieversaw. The eldest of them, a boy of about 
ten, came in at tea-time and shook hands with 
me. A little after GzorGE(my companion from 
London) told him I was a Scotchman. He im- 
mediately got up, seized my hand, and shook it 
most heartily. Then a keen dispute arose be- 
tween him and his sisters about Scotland and 
England. He insisted that he was a Scotchman 
and should henceforth be called Tam instead of 
Tom. He called one of his sisters JEAN instead 
of Janz, and a younger brother Jock, which put 
them both quite furious. It was good fun how 
fiercely they fought.’’ The writer of this used 
often to speak of MacauLay as the very cleverest 
boy he eygr met, with one exception—the late 
JOHN GriB80N LocKHarRT. Both these boys were 
incessant readers. 

—By common consent the Kine or Prussta 
is conceded to be one of the most irreproachable 
and amiable of all the monarchs of the present 
century. He is not a great man, but a good 
man, whom every body loves. A correspond- 
ent of the London 7¢legraph thus describes the 
home life of his Majesty: ‘‘ From the library in 
the Berlin palace it is but a step through a side- 
door into the famous ‘corner’ room, where the 
— may be seen from the street, sitting at his 
writing-table, any morning when he is in Berlin. 
This room, crowded with paintings, statuettes— 
one, among others, by the Crown_Princess, of 
her husband, grasping a torn flag and cheerin 
on his men—busts, etchings, miniatures, fan. 
eountless other objects of art, is remarkable for 
one odd peculiarity ; it does not contain a single 
seat of any sort, except the Rings arm-chair 
and a kind of stool like a saddle upon stp- 
ports, without any back, upon which his Majes- 
ty mounts when he has to sign certain docu- 
ments of paramount importance, such as death 
warrants, etc. Whosoever is received in this 
apartment has to stand while talking to the 

ing, who rises from his chair at the writing- 
table, turns his back to the window, and hears 
in that position whatever his visitor may have 
to - to him. 

— Although passionately fond of music, which 
is ordinarily indicative of a kindly nature, the 
Sultan is one of the rudest men in his empire. 
Recently a celebrated violinist was ordered to 
play for his highness’s delectation, which he 
did in a room whose only furniture was a piano 
and stool, the cold being extreme. The Sultan 
sat in a corner behind a screen, concealing his 
sacred person. The violinist began to play; but 
he had no sooner finished one tune than, with- 
out giving him time to breathe, the Chamberlain 
ordered him to continue, and in this manher he 
played twenty-two tunes without stopping. In 
the middle of the last, completely exhausted, 
he laid down his inst ent, when the Cham- 
berlain stepped up, and mae in his hands two 
bags, containing each £100 in gold, informed 
him that he might withdraw. 
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and a knot. 


Apron for Girl from 1 to 3 Years old, Figs.1 and 2. 
Txis nansook apror is sixteen inches long and fifty-six inches wide, 
exclusive of the hem an inch and a quarter wide on the bottom and back. 
The arm-holes are formed by a perpendicular slit three inches long and 
fifteen inches from the back edge, which is finished with a narrow hem. 
Gather the upper edge to correspond to the inch and a quarter wide yoke, 


Tyrolean Hat. 


Turis fine brown feit hat is bound on the edge with brown velvet. 
The sides are trimmed with two bands of bias brown velvet an inch and 
three-quarters in width, which lie partly over each other. 
side of the hat are set a fan-shaped rosette, a little bow, and two brown 
feathers. ‘The fan-shaped rosette is made of a bias piece of velvet twelve 
inches long and three inches wide, which is pleated up in the requisite 
shape. The bow which surmounts the rosette consists of two loops of 
velvet, each two inches long and an inch and three-quarters in width, 


and bind it between the double material of the latter. 





Fig. 1.—Apron.ror Girt 
rroM 1 To 3 YEARS OLD. 


Netted Guipure 
Insertion. 
Tats __ insertion 
serves for trimming 
lingerie, _ blouses, 
caps, ete. It con- 
sists of a piece of 
straight netting four 
squares wide, which 
is worked, in the 
manner shown by 
the illustration, in 
point d’esprit and 
_ point de reprise. 
Trimming for 
Corsets, etc. 
Tuis trimming is 


of fine linen worked in button-hole stitch, and cut out in scallops on 
the upper edge. At regular distances under the scallops work long 
eveclet-! sles, and rur narrow biack velvet ribbon through these. 
instead of biack, colored silk or velvet ribbon may be used. 


Embroidered Flannel Cradle Blanket, Figs. 1-3. 
Tue arrangement of this blanket is new and pretty. 
gether of alternate strips of white and colored flannel three inches 
in width ; the strips are ornamented with figures, which are worked 
with wool and silk in point Russe and point de poste. 


APRON WITH FRINGE. 
For description see Supplement. 


is made of gray and white strips; the white strips are 
embroidered with figures of gray and white silk in the 
manner shown by Fig. 2; these figures are two inches 
apart. Join the strips from the under side with over- 
cast stitches, and work the seams on the right side, in 
the manner shown by the illustration, with two close 
cross seams of white silk and point Russe stitches of 
gray wool. The white strip which edges the blanket is 
three inches and a half wide, and is edged with a gray 
flannel binding an inch and a half wide. 


may, of course, be 


The blanket 
made of any size and of different 


colored strips, as, for instance, blue and white, red and 
white, ete., and it may be embroidered with different 


figures. 


stitch and point de poste. 


Fig. 3 gives such a figure in herring-bone 
Select the colors for the 


erabroidery either to harmonize or coutrast with the 


foundation. 


Stuart Fraise. 
See illustration on page 789. 

Tuis stylish fraise, or ruff, con- 
sists of a straight strip of muslin 
an inch and a half wide and a yard 
and a half long, edged on both 
sides with lace a quarter of an inch 
wide, and pleated along the mid- 
de in narrow box-pleats, in such 
@ manner as to form a ruache six- 
teen inches long. Sew a rov: of 
small embroidered figures aiong 


the middle of the ruche, and finish 
the front with two ends each three 


inches and a half in length and breadth, and ar- 
ranged of muslin insertion and lace. 
the throat with « bow and ends of blue gros grain 
or velvet ribbon in the manner shown in the 


illustration. 


Fig. 2-—EmpromwrrmDesicn ror CrapLe 
BLANKET. 





Fig. 


Ornament 





2.—SecTion OF EMBROIDERY FOR 
Grirv’s Apron, 


Ae deh 


Pears 


ae 


hake ad Se hah 


On the right 


The front of the 
yoke is eight inches, and each back four inches long; the pieces of the 
yoke are worked on the upper edge in 
button-hole stitch with red working- 
cotton, and with figures in satin and 
herring-bone stitch. 
section of the embroidery in full size. 
The figures are worked on the under 
edge without the scallops. 
red ribbon an inch and a quarter in 
width complete the trimming in the 
manner shown by the illustration. 


Fig. 2 shows a 


It is set to- 


The original 


mA 


































Bows of 











ternation. 


Muslin and Lace Fraise. 


See illustration on page 789. 


Tuis fraise is made of muslin laid in box-pleats two-fifths of an inch wide | 

and four-fifths of an inch long, and pieces of lace insertion three-fifths of an 

inch wide and of the same length, which are joined in a strip in regular al- 

Finish the upper edge of this strip with lace three-fifths of an 

inch wide, and bind the under edge with muslin, Finish the front with two 

ends each three inches long and. two inches and a half wide, the upper 

part of which is arranged of muslin and lace insertion, and the under part . 

of box-pleated muslin and insertion. The whole is then edged with lace. 

The knot is formed of an embroidered figure edged with gathered lace. 





WHERE DO SOME THINGS COME FROM? 


Tes not difficult to understand that things made of wood and stone and 
etal, of which the supply is virtually unlimited, as well as fabrics of 
cotton, muslin, gauze, and wool, should be turned out as fast as they are 
wanted. It is comprehensible, too, that such developments of silk and satin 
/ and velvet as may hit the humor of the 

/ moment should be forthcoming, in a de- 
gree commensurate with the requirements 
of the public: though this is less easy to 
understand when one reflects that the £ anne” 
whole supply is due to the exertions ofa \\f ¥ 
finite number of small caterpillars. The jj A phvausil 
multiplication of objects, the material for // ' 

constructing which is practically unlimit- 
ed, is tolerably comprehensible ; but what 
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TyroLeayn Har. CrINOLINE BustTLe. 
For description see Supplement. 
ol 
seems unaccountable 
is the extraordinary 
way in which certain 
products of nature— 
animal, vegetable, and 
mineral—seem to rush 
into existence on the 
shortest notice, when- 
ever a demand for 
them springs up. 
How wonderfully 
accommodating — to 
take an instance—has i 
APRON =RIMMED WITH Fo.ps. Nature proved of late M 
pO ee years in connection ‘ 
For description see Supplement. with she <iiseasel ¢ 
: pre cress of the seal PA 
tribe, or at any rate that portion ef ii which furnishee the moterial that 
goes by the name of seal-skin! It is omiy within the last dozen years er 
so that this particular kind of fur has become fvriourly popular. 1% is 
marvelous to observe how strxngely, within that comparatively skort time, G 
the supply has increased and inultiplicd also. A few years ago a ¢-al- 
skin cloak was an uncommon garyoert, a‘Yarity; whereas now, during 
the whole of the autumn and wiister seasons, we are so surrounded by all 
Apron with VeLvet Rissor. sorts of seal-skin garments—cloaks, jackets, waistcoats, hats, caps, muffs, 
Vor deseriptidi: ave Sapplement tippets, and the like—not to speak of cigar cases, purses, tobacco pouches, 
; blotting-books, and other miscellaneous objects—that we might suppose 
seal-skin to be not merely, as Jaques said of Motley, 
** your only wear,” but your only decorative fabric avail- 
ida, pA btdan fasts : wirrree able for any purpose whatsoever. For, look where one 
io gan eiak er aeiee ws ; : may, it is still seal-skin, seal-skin, seal-skin every where. 
ERO BY LA baa On the shoulders of ladies; on the breasts of the lords 
\ : a ay of creation ; in the shop-windows; in the circulars which” 
X/ are thrust into our letter-boxes, announcing a consign- 
ment of ever so many thousand seal-skin jackets ; in the 
advertisement sheets of the newspapers—under each and 
all of these aspects the seal-skin rage is continually kept 
before us. . 
But the supply with which this phocal rage is appeased 
is the marvelous thing. How is it that such supply has 
me suddenly come into existence? Or, was it always there, 
ull ilf NVWAHIHI though there was no demand? Has the genus phoca been 
HL wearing seal-skin jackets ever since the creation, retain- 
Section oF Emprorpery ror Sartor Cravat-CoLLaR AND CUFFS. ing unmolested their possession of those priceless wares 
[See Page 789.] through countless ages; or has this obliging tribe of an- 
imals increased in numbers of late years, out of readiness 
to gratify the caprice of the fash- { 
ionable world ? 
Then there are the kids again 
—what shall we say of the kids ? 
If it be matter of wonder where 
all the seals come from, how 
much more wonderful, how stupe- 
fying and stunning, is the thought 
Nerrep Guirvke of the myriads of young goats 
liiesnen. whose existence is absolutely nec- 
essary to furnish the gloves of the \ 


Sib 





Fig. 1.—Emproiperrp FLANNEL CrapLe BLANKET. 





TRIOS 


whole civilized world? Kids! 
How is it that there exist six 
yards of ground any where, with- 
out kids browsing thereon? One would expect that 
the earth would be teeming and swarming with kids. 
In every town in England, in France, in Europe, in 
America, gloves made of what at least professes to 
be the skin of the kid are exposed for sale ; while 
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Fig. 3.—Emprorpery Desten ror CrapLe 
BLANKET. 
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in the large capitals the number of shops devoted exclusively to the diffusion 
of kid gloves is almost incredible. ‘Taking Paris, London, and New York alone, 
and occupying ourselves ouly with a few of the principal thoroughfares, we 
should find enough of such shops to suggest the existence somewhere of such 
flocks of kids as would overrun at least all the pasture lands of the civilized earth. 
If we take the trouble to enter on the field of conjecture which is thus opened 
out before us, we shall be cast out in imagination on immeasurable unknown 
prairies where the foot of man has never trod (except to capture kids), and 
where skipping kids dis)crt themselves in such prodigious numbers that the 
famous herd of buffaloes that took six weeks to pass a man in a ditch at full 








gallop would be as an everyday drove in the comparison. 


I speak of the supply of the raw material, and not the enormous multiplication 
and sale of the gloves themselves. When one remembers how many are the oc- 


Tuite anv Lace Ficuv. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No, XVII., Fig. 40. 


casions of show 
and ceremony 
where gloves of 
the palest and 
most delicate 
tints are alone 
admissible, and 
how soon (cov- 
ering as they do 
a part of the 
human frame 
which comes in 
continual con- 
tact with all 
sorts of objects) 
they become 
soiled and unfit 
for 24, ice is 

no difiseulty in understanding the sale of al- 
mavst wny number of giv i 
factared, It is the 


of wh 


Sruart FRalse. 











wie 2f i in 





ste gets refs 


4 Ed} we 4 4 
connection with this, and remembering Low 
comparatively rare, even in France, Staly, and 


Switzeriend, and other goat-producing cow- 
tries, ars the occasions when the trave:er en 
conniers kids in any number, thet I find my- 
self again and again constrained to ask, (Yh 
where, and oh where are your glove-producing 
kids ? 

Is it not a fact that there are more fair- 
haired children to be seen in this country than 








Curr ror Linen AND 
Lace Couuar. 


For description see 
Supplement. 


NE 


BreAKFAST CAP TRIMMED 
witH Pink Rrpson. 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. VII., Fig. 18. 


there used to be? Any one who can find leisure in the early part of. 
the day to visit those portions of our parks and public gardens where 
children most resort, will infallibly be struck by the great increase in the 


number of children whose hair is to be classed 


as belonging to the group 


of colors which we call ‘‘ light.” Now, we know that fair hair has lately 
been very much the rage, and we also know that various inventions have 
been published for taking the natural darkness out of the hair, and im- 
parting to it a flaxen or a golden shade. The use of such medicaments 
has, however, always been confined to grown-up people, and in none of 
the recorded instances of that tampering with the natural color of the hair 
which has been common of late years have children had any part; so 
their adaptation to the fashion of the time in this respect would seem to 


be purely attributable to an obligingness on 


the part of Dame Nature 


similar to the politeness of the seals and the philanthropy of the kids. 
There was a taste the other day for pug-dogs. Fashion had no sooner 
issued her mandate on the subject than, behold, in all directions there 
were pugs. The earth appeared to teem with short noses and black muz- 
zles ; and any one who wanted a pug (and chose to pay for it) was straight- 
way pre .ded with one of those fascinating animals. Is there any room 
for doi. c that if phenixes or unicorns were to become the fashion, they 

7 


would turn up by the score as soon as wanted 


? 





THE PERFECT MAN. 


AVE yeu ever known the Perfect Man? 


society; observed his teeth, noted his shirt-front, marked his eye, 
felt his hand (invariably cold and sometimes clammy), heard his perfect 


Have you ever met him in 


voice, listened to his bald chat, until, driven to the borders of distraction 


by his intolerable perfection, you have experienced a burning desire to fly 











at his throat, and rend his 
perfect coat and his perfect 
limbs asunder at the 
same time? 

The Perfect Man is 
rarely less than thirty 
or more than fifty. 
Young men are rarely 
perfect, because they 
are wild, impulsive, 


Cam: tT Unper-Sxirt with Moreen Fiounces. 


For description see Supplement. 



















frank; and generous old men also are often imperfect, for the reason that 
they have become wearied, or wise, or weak, or vicious, or merely dully ob- 
stinate and intolerant. But the Perfect Man has all his faculties about him. 
His principles are as sound as his teeth, and, like them, cold, regular, glit- 
tering, and, to me, horrid. Young men speak hastily and without reflection ; 
old men frequently are garrulous, discursive, querulous. ‘The Perfect Man, 
on the contrary, has a discreet, a contained, an equable flow of verbose but 
perfect small-talk. He speaks like a book: and he writes books sometimes 
precisely similar in tenor to his speegh. I have remarked, as an almost un- 
varying personal characteristic of Perfect Men, that they are fair. They are 


CAP TRIMMED WITH Rep Rippon. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. V., Figs. 14 and 15. 






Ficuu with Stuart FRAIsE. 


For pattern and description see Suppiement, 
No, XVIIL., Fig. 41. 






















































* 
Curr For SaiLtor 
Cravat-CoLLar. 


For description see 
Supplement. 


lymphatic ; _ sel- 
dom _bilio - san- 
guineous. It is 
in consequence 
of their complex- 
ion, I presume, 
that they are so 
fond of boasting 
(in a calm and 
decorous manner 
however) of the 
“*Saxon stock” 
from which they 
spring, and of 
praising the most 
twaddling speci 
mens of the iiter- 
ature of the last 
century as being written in ‘* pure and sound- 
ing Saxon.” Indeed, mor: than ove Perfect 
in IT have known has written treatises o1 
Pure English,” the ‘* Welkof English unde. 


@Mvustix anv Lacy 
FRAISE, 





SEDLE-W ork anD LINEN Sartor Crivat-Corrar. 
wr pattern 2nd description see Suppl., No. VIIL, Fig. 19 


















filed,” and tie iike; ng in general as ig 
norant as the mar i ‘h< moon ef the history, 
growth, scope, cape. ity, and significance of 
the singularly receptive, copious, mutable, and 
composite tongue which we speak aud write. 


gi Very seldom does the Pert Man helong 
either to the aristocracy the demooracy, 
Essentially is his perfection of a middle-class 
‘a grade, and preferably is he o- what peor’. 
For pattern ind description see term the ‘‘upper middle-ciass.” It is true 
Sup, No. VU, Figs. 16 and 17. thor from dae to time, I have met with a 

perfect linen-draper, a perfect cheese-monger, 
or a perfect corn-chandler, and I once knew a perfect piano-forte-tuner, who 
likewise sold coals on commission, was secretary to a loan-office, church- 
warden, and a leading member of the Anti-snuff-taking Association ; but 
such instances as these are very rare. Your small tradesman, as a rule, is 
humble, and wishful to conciliate. ‘The truly Perfect Man is haughty, and 
aspires to command. 

He is not very often a lawyer. Law ‘ though sometimes stiff, pomp- 
ous, and pedantic, and occasionally mer€’arrant rogues, are not devoid, as 
a class, of a certain dry and salt humor. The Perfect Man can neither 
make, take, nor understand a joke: not because he is dull, but because he 
is perfect, and regards joking (if punning be next to pocket-picking) as of 
near kin to the offense of robbery from the person with violence. The most 
starched of lawyers, too, are usually full of anecdote, even though their ana 
may bear chiefly on the misery, the folly, or the wickedness of mankind. 
The Perfect Man never tells stories. He listens, and turns the conversation ; 
and in about five minutes the story-teller is uneasily conscious that he is re- 
garded by the Perfect Man as an improper character, 

There are no perfect medical men. ‘They have all seen too much and know 
too much, and almost without exception they are tolerant and catholic. 
I have heard, however, of a perfect dentist; and for the sake of appear- 
ances a few fashionable practitioners, generically termed ‘‘ ladies’ doctors,” 
profess, in the presence of their patients and of their patients’ friends, to be 
perfect. But get them a huis clos et en petit comité, and their perfection 
melts away like Soracte’s snow beneath the summer sun. I had the honor, 
many years ago, of dining with the Sublime Society of Pork Chops iu their 
cavan, situated on the upper floor of the Royal Trophonius Theatre, Cacus 
Street. There was a fashionable ‘‘ ladies’ doctor” present, whom I had met 
in society, and rashly assumed to be perfect; but when, after the third bowl 
of punch, I heard that practitioner (he had only been knighted the week be- 
fore, and showed us the foreign order of Mandrago, which his majesty Mith- 
ridates, king of Pontus, had sent him for curing the Princess 
Electra of neuralgia in 
the little toe)—when I 
heard that justly-cele- 
brated physician sing a 
comic song about 
Three Little Pigs 
and a Black Bee- 
tle, I very soon al- 
tered my opinion. 


Eerak.\st CaP TRIMMED 
wits Brive Rippon. 





Liven anp Lace Cottar. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. Fig. 20. 
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BASCHLIK TRIMMED witH GoLpD Bratp. Crixonink SKIRT WITH Bust Le. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Fig. 1. For pattern and description see Suppl., No. Il., Figs. 2-6. 
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TOO LATE. 


I wAvE a ship at sea 
Laden with stores of gold, 
A bonny bark I ween, 
With a skipper blithe and bold; 
The rush of its swelling sails 
Wakens me in the night, 
The scent of its spicesrare y 
Filleth the morning light. 
My skipper true and brave, 
When wilt thou heave the lead? 
Wilt signal port to-day, 
Or wait until I’m dead? 


No, no, I do not dream, 
I've seen its gilded prow ; 
Ofttimes the light I've seen 
Shine on the skipper’s brow ; 
To-night you'll see it come, 
It is not long to wait: 
Be still, sad beating heart, 
I say, ‘‘’Tis not too late!” 
O treasure-ship at sea, 
Sailing home from far, 
Thou hast all my hopes aboard, 
Wilt never cross the bar? 
~ ~~ * ~ 
I have a treasure-ship near land, 
Becalmed on a silent sea, 
Ready to cross the harbor-bar ; 
But ‘twill never sail in for me. 





DEBENHAM’S VOW. 
Br AMELIA B. EDWARDS, 
Author of “Barbara’s History,” etc. 





CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
LORD STOCKBRIDGE. 


Wirn the dinner party given at Strathellan 
House, in honor of Lord Stockbridge, we have 
here no immediate concern. The Hardwickes 
were already famous for their sumptuous enter- 
tainments; and of this entertainment it need only 
be said that it was as sumptuous as the most 
lavish display of gold and silver plate, hair-pow- 
der, and gorgeous liveries could make it. There 
was, beside, a fair sprinkling of minor titl@, and 
the inevitable Bishop—that clerical course, with- 
out which no state banquet of the period is com- 

lete. 

. This dinner-party, however, was important in 
its results, in so far as it converted Lord Stock- 
bridge into an assiduous habitué of the big house 
in the Regent’s Park. Now, Lord Stockbridge 
was all that Miss Hardwicke had described him 
to be—and more. He had lived by his wits from 
his youth upward; and for the last fifteen years 
had eked out that precarious capital by trading 
upon his probable succession to the estates and 
titles of a childless second cousin. He was in 
debt; and his d@bts were not all of the most 
creditable kind. Homburg, Baden-Baden, Spa, 
Wiesbaden, Ems, Monaco, knew him for their 
own. Upon the turf, wherever there was a turf, 
far and wide, at home and abroad, he had—a 
reputation. His contemporaries (especially his 
continental contemporaries) laid more vices to 
his charge than could, perhaps, be fairly proved 
against him; yet there were one or two dark 
stories current in the hells of Paris and Vienna, 
one or two disagreeable whispers afloat at Chan- 
tilly and Newmarket, which log Stockbridge 
would have done well to silence, Tf, haply, it had 
been in his power to do so. That he did not 
silence them, was taken by his detractors as 
proof positive of their truth. 

Of these things, however, Miss Hardwicke 
knew nothing. She had heard no more than 
that he was extravagant, that he had spent most 
of his time abroad, and that his affairs were sup- 

to be embarrassed. The truth was that 
Stockbridge’s affairs were a very slough of 
embarrassment. He was steeped to the lips in 
mortgages, and from a rent-roll of seven thou- 


that Lord Stockbridge was, 
as he elegantly expressed it when in familiar con- 


_ verse with his club cronies, ‘“‘ For sale, a bargain.” 


Thas, also, it hap or of his 


without 


ed that the sp! 
ellan House was 


ward, and dropping in for an hour or two at 
Doctors’ amused himself by turning 
over the wills of Hardwicke pére, and Hardwicke, 
Alderman and sometime Lord Mayor of Lon- 

; reading he found them. 


ee ang i ly handsome man 
in his time, and was still, though pre- 
serving only the wreck of his fornf@r beauty. 
His age at this time was exactly forty-nine ; and 

he looked worn and dissipated, yet soci- 
ety was disposed, on the whole, to credit him with 
fewer than his actual years. A slightly bloated 
look about the lips and jaw; a figure inclining 
to become heavy, but belted into bounds ; an eye 
apt to be bloodshot, and a hand somewhat given 
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to read them. But then society never saw him 
till after two p.m. Now Lord Stockbridge yawn- 
ing over his breakfast at mid-day in dressing-gown 
and slippers, alone, jaded, brooding, off his guard, 
with the remains of last night’s headache upon 
him, was a very different person from Lord Stock- 
bridge dressed to perfection and mounted on a 
neat park hack at five or six, retailing piquant 
scandals betwe¢n the courses at nine, or gliding 
from room to room with a camellia in his button- 
hole at eleven. 

The Hardwickes, of cotirse, saw him only at his 
best. Always urbane, always amusing, he came 
and went; called on the brother at his office in 
the City; rode beside the sister's carriage in the 
less crowded drives of the park ; fell in with Mr. 
Hardwicke’s pompous manner; accomm 
himself to Miss Hardwicke’s coldness; and slid, 
somehow, into the position of a frequent and fa- 
vored guest. 

Such was the state of affairs at Strathellan 
House when Temple De Benham started on his 
first expedition to the Southern States. Lord 
Stockbridge had just begun to pay open homage to 
the great City heiress; Miss Hardwicke, haughty 
and impassible as ever, neither encouraged nor 
discouraged his attentions; and Mr. Hardwicke, 
charmed to have a lord constantly at his table, 
was still more charmed by the evident possibility 
of having that lord for a brother-in-law. 

‘¢ Lord Stockbridge is a very pleasant person,” 
said Mr. Hardwicke to his sister, as they came 
strolling slowly homeward from the “ Zoo” one 
glowing Sunday afternoon—that ay day, by- 
the-way, that the Stormy Petrel was doubling to 
and fro in those perilous waters that lie between 

Bahamas and the coast of South Carolina. 
‘“Lord Stockbridge is a very pleasant person, 
and improves upon acquaintance.” 

“*Do you think so?” said Miss Hardwicke. 

**] fancied he would have been at the Gardens 
this afternoon,” continued the merchant. 

‘*Perhaps he was there,” said Miss Hard- 
wicke, 

‘No, I am sure he was not. I looked for him 
in every direction; and when you were sitting 
down, Lonel the man at the gate.” 

**T should not have thought the fact was worth 
so much trouble to ascertain.” 

“He admires you very much, Claudia,” said 
Mr. Hardwicke. 

Miss Hardwicke looked supreme indifference, 
and answered nothing. 

** Tt is, indeed, something more than mere ad- 
miration,” he went on. “‘‘If I am not greatly 
mistaken—and I do not think I am often mis- 
taken in my estimate of motive—Lord Stock- 
bridge is actuated by a far deeper feeling.” 

“Very probably,” said Miss Hardwicke, with 
a scornfal smile. ‘‘ I am rich.” 

“In personal attractions, my dear Claudia; 
and in mental acquirements—not only in money. 
1 am prepared to admit that Lord Stockbridge 
is probably obliged to consider the question of 
money—would be unable, perhaps, to marry 
without money; but it does not follow, because 
your fortune might possibly weigh with him, in- 
ter alia, that his sentiments—” 

‘*The topic is not worth discussion,” inter- 
rupted Miss Hardwicke. 

**You would not reject a man of birth and 
position, simply because you were rich and he 
was poor.” 

“IT can not tell.” 

* But—” 

** But Lord Stockbridge has given me no op- 
portunity of either accepting or rejecting him, 
and is likely to give me none. I should be sor- 
ry to have the alternative forced upon me.” 

“You surprise me, Claudia. A man like 
Lord-Stockbnidge—elegant, accomplished—” 

«« Am I to understand that he has retained you 


for his ial pleader?” asked Miss Hardwicke. 
‘* He has never opened his lips to me upon the 
subject.” 


“*Then oblige me by following his exantple. 
This sort of conversation is distasteful to me.” 

They had now come to a wicket leading into 
their own grounds. This gate Mr. Hardwicke 
unlocked, and held open for his sister to pass 
through. 

** It is not wonderful that I should wish to see 
you a ress, Claudia,” he said, presently ; 
**even though I should have to part from you.” 

Miss Hardwicke smiled at him, almost tender- 


ly. 

M44 You are the best brother in the world, Josi- 
ah,” she said; ‘‘but that pleasure might be 
bought at too high a price.” 

Coming round to the front by a path through 
the shrubbery, they found one of their own 
grooms leading a well-known bright chestnut up 
and down the drive. 

** He is here,” said Mr. Hardwicke. 

And as they entered the hall one of the twin 
giants forward to say that Lord Stock- 
bridge was in the drawing-room. 

They found him looking out of the window, 
and whistling softly to himself. His - ear, 
—- caught the faint rustle of lady's 
ss. 


‘“‘The servants told me you were at the Gar- 
dens,” he said, as they shook hands; ‘‘but I 
feared to miss you by the way. Was the ‘Zoo’ 
very gay this afternoon ?” 

** Crowded,” replied Mr. Hardwicke. ‘‘ We 
looked for you.” 

“YT had intended to be there; but dropping 
in at Lady Chetwynd’s en passant, I lost so much 
time that I thought it best to come here direct. 
Miss ae a gle saan ch 
Chetwynd’s fancy-dress I hope you care 
for the sort of thing, for I have broken all the 
ten commandments, and well-nigh committed 
suicide, to get it for you.” 

Miss Hardwicke, superbly dressed in some 
kind of delicate silk covered with costly lace, ly- 
ing back in a low, long caair, with ‘er back to 
the light, looked up and smiled langmidly. 





‘*Many thanks,” she said; ‘‘but I do not 


know Lady Chetwynd.” 

“*That is nothing. There will be at least a 
hundred others in the same position. Givers of 
crowded parties in these times don’t expect to 
know half their guests; and in such a case as 
this, people beg cards for themselves and friends 
in every direction.” 

‘*Such persons must be lost to all sense of 
self-respect,” said Miss Hardwicke. ‘I mean, 
of course, those who beg for themselves.” 

Lord Stockbridge shrugged his shoulders. 

** Every body does it,” he replied. ‘‘I know 
a certain lady—a peeress in her own right—who 
would go on her knees to Lady Chetwynd’s 
groom of the chambers for that card in your 
hand.” 

‘*What a fortunate person I am, then, and 
how grateful I ought to be!” said Miss Hard- 
wicke, somewhat disdainfully. 

** Yes, if you were a mere woman ot fashion, 
with no other object in life than to be seen every 
where and to be paraded daily in the columns of 
the Morning Post.” 

“*Tt will be a very brilliant party, I suppose?” 

“The event of the season. Lady Chetwynd 
does these things very well, and means this time 
to surpass herself. Besides, the Prince is go- 
ing.” 

Miss Hardwicke looked down, and put control 
upon her features: but she could not keep back 
a faint flush of rising color. She had sat once 
or twice at a great civic banquet graced by the 
presence of a royal duke; but it had never yet 
befallen her to meet royalty thus in the ordinary 
way of society. Too proud to give expression 
to pleasure, too proud even to let it be seen 
that she was pleased, Miss Hardwicke could not 

“keen down that flush of gratified ambition. 
Lo: d Stockbridge, on the watch for some such 
token, saw it, and scored a point, mentally, in 
his own favor. 

‘*T could not go alone,” said Miss Hardwicke. 

‘* A chaperon is easily found. There is my 
aunt, for instance—Mrs. Cadogan. She would 
be charmed.” 

‘* What dress will you wear, Claudia?” asked 
Mr. Hardwicke. 

“‘The very question I would have asked, if I 
dared,” said Lord Stockbridge. 

**T ought to wear sackcloth and ashes, if such 
a catalogue of sins has been committed for my 
sake,” replied Miss Hardwicke. *‘ But is a fan- 
cy costume indispensable ?” 

“*Not absolutely, of course; but it pleases 
one’s hosts. When people give a character ball, 
they like all the court-cards they can get.” 

** What do you say to Cleopatra?” asked Mr. 
Hardwicke. . 

** Highly effective, if the asp were real; but 
therefore inconvenient.” 

** Medea?” suggested Lord Stockbridge. 

“*Medea and Ristori are one in the eyes of 
the world; and I could not undertake to look 
like Ristori.” 

** Queen “Sninevere—Medora—Dido?” 

Miss Hardwicke shook her head. 

“T should ot think of assuming a character,” 
she said. ‘‘ The utmost I could do, would be to 
adopt and accurately carry out some old Italian 
dress, after one of the Venetian pictures.” 

‘*The lady in crimson by Bordone, for in- 
stance, in the National Gallery,” said Mr. Hard- 
wicke. ‘ 

‘*No; I am thinking of a portrait at Genoa— 
a lady dressed in white and gold brocade, with 
pearls in her hair, and a fan of peacocks’ feathers 
in her hand.” 

** It sounds charming,” said Lord Stockbridge ; 
“ but can you trust your memory for the details?” 

“No; I must have a sketch made of it, or a 
colored photograph. There will be time enough; 
the ball, I see, is six weeks hence.” 

_ “Shall I go to Genoa, and get it done for 
you?” 

Miss Hardwicke smiled incredulously. 

‘* What would you do, if I were to say Yes?” 

“* Start to-night by the mail-train.” 

‘* What a paladin! No, my lord, I will not 
put your chivalry to so evere a test. I know 
of a certain copyist at Turin*who will go to Ge- 
noa gladly at my bidding; and I shall have the 
drawing in a fortnight.” 

Some question then arose as to the authorship 
of the original picture, Mr. Hardwicke maintain- 
ing that it was a Tintoretto, and Miss Hardwicke 
being cf opinion that it was a Paul Veronese. 
At last she referred the matter to her note-book, 
and went to fetch it; Lord Stockbridge holding 
the door as she passed out. 

He stood for a moment, and watched her out 
of sight then drew a deep breath, came back 
into the room, and, laying his hand familiarly 
on Mr. Hardwicke’s arm, said : 

‘* By Jove! Hardwicke, I can not tell you how 
much I admire your sister. I never admired a 
woman so much in my life—never, upon my 
soul !” 

“That is saying much, my lord,” said Mr. 
Hardwicke, bowing. 

**Not more than I mean—not half as much 
as I mean, my dear fellow.” 

** But, having no doubt seen most of the court 
beauties of Europe—” 


y persons think my sister's manner too 
haughty,” said Mr. Hardwicke. 

“Ah, that’s just what I like—that noi me 
tangere manner. She’s a woman who might be 
born to the purple, by George! But I’ve no 
business to say all this to you, Hardwicke.” 

‘* It is very gratifying to my feelings, my lord,” 
replied the merchant, with another bow. 

“*Tt’s confounded bad taste, any how—but a 





man can't help speaking, sometimes, when he’s - 
in earnest. 

At this moment Miss Hardwicke came back. 

“* Well, is it Tintoretto or Veronese?” asked 
her brother. 

rh either,” she replied. ‘‘ It is a Palma Vec- 
chio.” 
_ And then they talked about painters, and paint- 
ings, and foreign galleries, till Lord Stockbridge 
started up, protesting that he had no idea it was 
so late. 

“* Will you dine with us, my lord?’ said the 
merchant. 

‘“Thanks—I wish I could; but I am pledged 
to some fellows this evening at the club. Miss 
Hardwicke, pray remember that I’m the most 
devoted of your slaves—and that I am quite 
ready to go to Genoa, or Timbuctoo, if you 
please, at an hour's notice. My dear Hard- 
wicke, pray don’t take the trouble to come down 
with me!’ 

But Mr. Hardwicke, of course, disregarded 
this entreaty, and accompanied his guest to the 
hall. Then, returning to the drawing-room, he 
closed the door behind him, and, with some ap- 
pearance of mystery, said : 

**Claudia, believe me, I was not mistaken in 
what I said to you just now.” 

‘*But I am sure you are mistaken,” Miss 
Hardwicke replied. ‘‘I have not only entered 
it in my note-book as Palma Vecchio, but I have 
underlined the passage in Murray. See, here it 
is: ‘Number two hundred and twelve, portrait 
of a lady—Palma Vecchio.’ ” 

“*Pshaw! I am not speaking of the picture,” 
said Mr. Hardwicke; ‘‘but of Lord Stock- 
bridge.” 

‘Of Lord Stockbridge? Surely we have had 
enough of Lord Stockbridge for to-day.” 

‘*'That coronet is at your feet, Claudia, if you 
will but stoop to pick it up,” 

Miss Hardwicke, deep in the pages of her 
note-book, made no reply. 

‘*His admiration for you is boundless,” con- 
tinued the merchant. ‘“‘ He told me that he had 
never admired any send so much in his life.” 

Miss Hardwicke looked at her watch. 

“The dressing-bell ought to have been rung 
before now,” she said, rising. ‘I am so glad 
we dine alone to-day. Are not you?” 

**T should have been very happy if his lord- 
ship could have staid to dine with us,” replied 
the merchant. 

Miss Hardwicke frowned. 

‘* Pray oblige me, Josiah,” she said, ‘‘ by not 
calling the man ‘his lordship.’ You are not a 
footman, remember. And do me the favor not 
to ~— Lord Stockbridge’s name again to- 
night.” 

Saying which, she swept from the room, leay- 
ing Mr. Hardwicke snubbed and discomfited. 





CHAPTER XXXIX. 


SENATOR SHIRLEY SPEEDS THE PARTING 
GUEST. 


De Bennam had reason to be satisfied with 
his bargain. He had bought two thousand bales 
of the best ‘‘ Middling Upland” at the rate of 
five cents American, or two-pence half-penny 
English, per pound. Now, the ordinary Amer- 
ican bale contains about four hundred and eighty 
pounds of cotton; so that his two thousand bales 
represented some nine hundred and sixty thou- 
sand pounds of the raw material, costing in round 
numbers twenty-four thousand American dollars, 
or nearly five thousand pounds in English mon- 
ey. ‘This cotton, he knew, was already worth in 
Liverpool one-and-sixpence per a, and 
would rise in value daily, It would realize, if 
sold at once, a gross profit of sixty-seven thou- 
sand pounds; but then, he told himself, the 
temptation to sell must be resisted. Mr. Hard- 
wicke would be sure to incline toward an imme- 
diate sale, and Timothy Knott would be equally 
sure to urge him upon that course; but De Ben- 
ham thought he could rely upon his own influ- 
ence so far as to induce Mr. Hardwicke to adopt, 
for once, a bolder policy. His brief experience 
had already shown him that the war must, and 
would, go on for along time; probably for yéars. 
He knew the power and resources of the North; 
he had the reckless enthusiasm of the South be- 
fore his eyes. He saw that every spark of broth- 
erly love was extinct between the belligerent fac- 
tions, and that they already hated each other with 
a sound brotherly hatred. That the war should 
now come to any sudden ending was impossible. 
The time for reconciliation, or even for compro- 
mise, was too evidently gone by. They must 
fight it out. They were bent on fighting it out. 
And when a war is carried on, not by two oppos- 
ing armies, but by two nations in arms, the cam- 
paigns are likely to be many, and the struggle is 
certain to be long. 

And therefore De Benham resolved to exert 
his utmost influence in persuading Mr. Hard- 
wicke to hold back the cotton. The war would 
go on; and so long as the war went on, the sup- 
ply of cotton would be cut off. A time must 
come, he argued, when there would be absolute- 
ly no American cotton in the market; and if 
prices were so high now, when the stock in hand ~ 
was not yet nearly exhausted, what would they 
be then? In the course of that memorable con- 
versation, during which he had proposed this 
present enterprise for Mr. Hardwicke’s consid- 
eration, he had predicted that cotton would go 
up eventually to two-and-sixpence per pound; 





* The author has been unable to ascertain at what 
rate “‘Middling Uplands” was selling in this country 
during the first summer of the American Civil War. 
The actual marke of ‘‘Middling Orleans” (which 
is the staple most in demand for man ur- 
poses) was not, however, at this time quite so h 4 as 
1s. 6d. per d; though it soon after reac that 
standard. In October, 1869, tose to 28. 3d. per pound 
in Live 1; and in 1864, though not generally qnoted 
~~ . T4d., did occasionally feich as much as 
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but he believed now thatit might go higher still 
oon ps to twice two-and-sixpence. Who 
could tell? 

But this was mere wild speculation, not to be 
acted upon—not even to be spoken in words. 
Let the cotton once touch two-and-sixpence, or 
even two-and-threepence per pound, and he would 
not himself desire to see it held back for a single 
hour. And then he calculated that, sold at the 
rate of two-and-threepence per pound, these two 
thousand bales would fetch £108,000; of which 
sum, when the five thousand was deducted for 
cost here in Charleston, £103,000 would remain 
for expenses and profits. 

And besides this, he meant to run the 
blockade again, and again, and perhaps again— 
supposing always that he had luck, and that Mr. 
Hardwicke was willing to go on. Why should 
not the two thousand bales becoine four, or six, 
or ten thousand? Why should not the profits 
be multiplied over and over again? Already, 
upon the single cargo that he had brought in, 
they amounted to £87,000. Take, say, £80,000 
as the probable average profit upon each cargo, 
import and export alike, why should he not 
make five round trips and bring that profit to 
a total of £800,000 ? 

These were bold dreams; but there was a 
dream still bolder lurking all this time in a dark 
corner of his busy brain—a dream which he had 
not as yet permitted himself to define or dwell 
upon; but which, if he had chosen to put into 
words, would probably have resolved itself into 
some such proposition as this: 

His own claim on Mr. Hardwicke amounted 
already to something over £13,000, and it was 
reasonable to conclude that when he next ran 
into Charleston with a similar cargo it would be 
with a similar result. Granted, therefore, that 
both the cotton cargoes remained for the present 
unsold, he would still be entitled, at the end of 
the second journey, to some £26,000. And then 
why should he not, with that £26,000, buy a lit- 
tle steamer of his own, hire his own captain and 
crew, lay in his own cargo, and go on running 
the bloc for his own exclusive benefit? Sup- 
posing that he ran it five times on Mr. Hard- 
wicke’s account, with Mr. Hardwicke’s money, 
bringing up the profits to £800,000, his own 
share at fifteen per cent. would come only to 
£120,000; whereas with his own boat and his 
own cargoes he might make three or four hun- 
dred thousand for himself alone! 

But then there was always the chance of cap- 
ture; and capture meant confiscation for cargo 
and steamer, and some weeks of a New York 
prison for all on board. It was an evil chance 
that might befall the Stormy Petre/ this very first 
trip on her way back to Nassau, and then— Ah, 
then, indeed, it would be all over with him, and 
he would have to begin at the first rung of the 
ladder! Whenever his thoughts reverted to this 
side of the picture, De Benham would smile a 
bitter smile, and tell himself that he was like the 
barber’s fifth brother in the dear old- story of the 
Arabian Nights—building a palace and marrying 
a beautiful princess upon the possible profits of a 
trayful of glass, which is presently kicked down 
and shivered to atoms! 

In the mean while it was important for two 
reasons that the new cargo should be shipped as 
speedily as possible—the first reason being that 
it was now high tide after dark for going over 
the bar; and the second, that more blockading 
vessels were rumored to be upon the eve of leay- 
ing New York. So De Benham hastened all his 
preparations, urged on the immediate delivery 
of the cotton, hived a gang of expert stevedores 
to pack it, and so got ready for sea in less time 
than would have been possible in any country 
where people were not accustomed to live and 
work at perpetual high pressure. 

It was marvelous to see the skill and speed 
with which these stevedores disposed of the great 
cotton bales, each bale already reduced by hy- 
draulic pressure to a compact mass, apparently 
as solid as marble. First, of course, they stowed 
the hold; stowing the bales the way of the ship's 
length ; laying each bale as regularly and exact- 
ly as if it were a block of granite in the hands of 
the builders; and so covering the whole floor one 
tier deep, all except an opening under each hatch- 
way. Into this opening they presently inserted 
wooden ‘‘ toms” or blocks, to which they applied 
the patent worm-screw—an agent of tremendous 
force, by means of which the cotton-bales were 
driven back into about two-thirds of the space 
they at first occupied. The room thus gained 
was then filled in, and the same process repeated 
till the whole was packed so close and firm that 
even a mouse must have been crushed between 
them, had any sea-going mouse been luckless 

to find its way there. Then, upon the 
floor thus laid, they built a fresh tier, filling up 
the hatches last of all, and applying the screw as 
before, till the hold was quite full and the hatch- 
es were battened down. After this, every spare 
inch between decks was temporarily crowded 
with cotton ; and lastly che spar deck itself was 
see 4 a tier of bales being laid fore and aft, 
eaving only a narrow lane or two leading to the 
cabins, the engine-room, and the men’s forecas- 
tle; and on the top of this tier another some- 
what narrower ; and then, still tapering pyramid- 
ally as the structure rose, another. When all this 
was done, and the bales on deck had been firmly 
lashed to their places, the Storry Petrel looked 
like a ship rovfed in for an arctic winter. 

De Benham spent all his days on board while 
the work of stowage was going forward, but slept 
at the Mills House, and was so overwhelmed 
with invitations that he might have dined three 
or four times over every day between the hours 
of five and nine p.m. A hospitable, hot-headed 
people, these Charleston citizens, welcoming the 
strangers with open arms, and passionately de- 
sirous of being favorably reported of ‘‘ on the 
other side.” 

** Tell your countrymen, Sir,” said a beautiful 





girl, Diana Ashby by name, one of three charm- 
ing sisters, the daughters of a certain Colonel 
Ashby at whose house De Benham was dining 
oneevening—‘‘ tell your countrymen that you saw 
the Stars and Bars waving over Fort 

and whether they help us or whether they aban 
don us, there is not a man in the Southern States, 
nor a woman either, who for the honor of that 
flag is not ready to die twice over.” 

**T have five sons in the army,” said another 
lady, on another occasion. ** They are all with 
the Army of the Shenandoah, under General 
Johnston; and I have a sixth son, who is only 
sixteen. But, should the war last another year, 
and should his brothers have all fallen in the 
course of it, he will then, please Heaven, be 
old enough to join, and avenge them!” 

Such, universally, was the enthusiasm of the 
women; such, in rougher fashion, was the reck- 
less valor of the men. In the home, in the 
streets, in the camps, it was every where the 
same—at night, bands of young men traversing 
the city, shouting to the tune of ‘* Dixie’s Land,” 
or the ‘‘ Marseillaise ;” by day, waving of flags, 
and marching of volunteers, and eager crowds 
gathered round street orators, of whom there 
were scores ready to jump upon an empty sugar 
cask, and declaim by the hour on the 
smallest provocation. To sober Englishmen full 
of their own risks and profits, and bent on utter- 
ly practical ends, as were the captain and super- 
cargo of the Stormy. Petrel, it seemed as if they 
were snddenly landed in the midst of a people 
one half of whom were mad and all intoxicated. 

At length, all being ready, the time came for 
starting. ‘The Stormy Petrel having taken in 
her coal, had gone down to a point alittle below 
Fort Pinckney, to be searched and smoked—a 
process to which every vessel leaving a Confeder- 
ate port was at this time subjected by the military 
authorities. De Benham, not caring to be smoked 
with his cargo, had been dining with Mr. Shir- 
ley, who lived at a place called Hampstead, a 
little way out of Charleston, in an exquisite lit- 
tle green-shuttered, verandaed, luxurious, bache- 
lor's cottage—a bijou of a place, buried in trees ; 
stocked with the choicest books, pictures, and 
bric-a-bracarie that a refined taste could bring 
together ; and surrounded by well-kept grounds, 
washed on one side by the waters of the Cooper 
River, fragrant with magnolia blossoms, and the 
haunt of humming-birds by day and mocking- 
birds by night. : 

It had been a pleasant party, consisting of some 
ten gentlemen, most of whom were planters and 
merchants, one the editor of a C news- 
paper, and all volunteers. They had been loung- 
ing in the veranda after dinnner, smoking and 
taking coffee, and talking, as nsual, war, politics, 
and cotton; and now the far-away chimes of 
St. Michael’s Church were heard, and the city 
clocks struck eight, and De Benham, who had 
ordered the gig to be round at the steps at the 
bottom of Mr. Shirley’s grounds at that hour, rose 
to take his leave. His host went down with him 
to the water-side, where they found the boat in 
readiness, and the men resting on their oars. 

**T shall not soon forget this scene,” said De 
Benham, looking back at the house, with its 
back-ground of dark trees and its fore-ground of 
undulating sv ard studded with beds of scarlet, 
white, orang«, and violet flowers, about which the 
fire-flies were already flitting in myriads. 

‘* But for you, Mr. Debenham, I think I should 
never have set foot in the little place again,” said 
the planter. ‘‘I ama sickly man, and I was dy- 
ing by inches when you met mein London. An- 
other month or six weeks in Europe would have 
killed me.” . 

And as he said this he tried to press a small 
pocket-book into the young man’s hand. 

‘* What is this?” said De Benham, drawing 
back. 

**It contains five thousand dollars—my pas- 
sage-money from London.” 

De Benham shook his head. 

‘*T have no right,” he said, ‘‘as far as my 
owner is concerned, to refuse your passage-mon- 
ey altogether, but I can not, even on his account, 
accept such a sum as five thousand dollars. The 
information you gave me in London was so valu- 
able that, if the ship was my own, I would ac- 
cept nothing, and yet think myself well paid. 
As it is, you shall pay whatever is a fair price for 
a very comfortless passage, and not a cent more.” 

Mr. Shirley urged and persuaded ; but in vain. 

* You will accept at least a thousand dollars 
for your owner, and a thousand for yourself,” he 
said, after offering eight, and six, and five thou- 
sand successively. 

*T will take two hundred and fifty dollars on 
account of Mr. Hardwicke,” replied De Benham ; 
‘*and that is far too much. For myself, Mr. 
Shirley, I can only thank you for your hospital- 
ity, and wish you farewell.” 

The planter colored painfully. 

‘* If you do not accept some little token of my 
friendship, Sir,” he said, taking a ring from his 
own finger, ‘*I shall fear I have offended . 
You won't refuse to wear this for my sake?” 

De Benham took the ring without looking at 
it, and thrust it into his waistcoat pocket. 

‘*Not when it is offered in friendship, Mr. 
Shirley,” he said, smiling; ‘‘and now it must 
be good-by; for the clocks have just gone an- 
other quarter, and we must be over the bar be- 
fore midnight.” 

“* Go@dl-by, then, and good luck go with you!” 

So they shook hands heartily, and In 
another moment De Benham had taken his seat ; 
the rowers had bent to their oars; and the gig 
had shot out upon her way like a sea-bird on the 
wing. 

When he remembered this incident of the ring 
—which was not till nearly a week after—and 
took it for the first time out of his waistcoat 
pocket, he found that it was a magnificent brill- 
iant, large as a large pea, limpid as a dew-drop, 
and radian as a little lump of live sumlight. 


. 
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By half past nine the Stormy Petrel was 
steaming out at a rapid pace in the direction 
of Morris Island. 

The moon, which was but a crescent when 
they rar. into Charleston some ten days before, 
was now waning, and would go down about elev- 
en. The had, therefore, so timed it that 
they should slip out a little before midnight with 
the ebbing tide, and make use of the next four 
hours of darkness to get as far upon their way 
as their engines at full speed could carry them. 
Every moment was, therefore, of importance. 

And now, with a clear sky overhead, and the 
moon growing brighter us the night deepens, and 
myriads of stars, like diamond tesserx, inlaying 
the vault of heaven, they speed on toward the 
— Castle Pinckney is soon left far astern, 

Fort Johnson is passed upon the right. Then 
comes the long white front of Fort Moultrie, 
gleaming ghostly in the moonlight—then Fort 
Sumter, dark and isolated in the midst of the 
broad stream, like a monster ship at anchor. 

The tide is now running out with a smooth, 
swift current; the moon is going rapidly down ; 
and a tender, silvery sheen lies upon the water, 
seeming to permeate the very air, so that the 
night is —7 night at all, but rather a denser 
twilight. And now the moon has sunk quite 
out of sight; and now it is midnight, and they 
are fast nearing the mouth of the harbor. Now 
Morris Island and the sand-bag batteries, where 
they cast anchor coming in, are gained and left 
behind. And now the mouth of the harbor lies 
before them, widening out fo the open sea; while 
yonder, cruising solemnly to and fro about half 
a mile beyond the bar, loom some six or eight 
dark hulls, each an armed sentinel. 

And now the same breathless suspense, the 
same silence, the same intense watchfulness as 
before reigns on board the blockade-runner. 
a. and s , the muffled thump of her 
propeller beating like an anxious heart, the 
Stormy Petrel crawls on toward the bar, mak- 
ing for the same point between the flag-ship and 
the blockader next in shore. The pilot’s whis- 
pered orders come hissing through the still night- 
air. The captain stands by silent, with folded 
arms, his eyes riveted upon the Federal ships 
ahead. A faint creak is audible now and then 
from the engine-room. A single spark flutters 
now and then from the funnel. And now, the 
tide beginning to run low, the Stormy Petrel 
planges into the surf, scraping and grinding as 
she strikes the bar—and now she is fairly out ; 
and the whispered order comes, ‘‘ Full speed 
ahead ;” and away she flies into the very teeth 
of the danger, trusting even less to the chance 
of escaping unseen than to her own speed and 
daring. 

Scarcely, however, has she dashed in between 
the two outer ships and cleared the line of the 
cordon, than a rocket shoots up into the darkness 
from some point about half-way to the shore, is 
answered by another from one of the more dis- 
tant vessels, and instantly followed by the pro- 
longed roar of a heavy gun. 

“* Give her way!” shouts the pilot, all caution 
being at an end; and now there is a tumultuous 
rush to the engine-room—the utinost pressure is 
put on—the propeller revolves at the rate of 
seventy to the minute—and the Stormy Petrel 
plunges on headlong, making desperate way, 
tearing up the foam at her bows, and leaving a 


. boiling furrow in her wake. 


Nor is her speed put on one moment too soon. 
Out from the midst of the blockading squadron 
shoots a small, black, dangerous-looking craft, 
pouring a torrent of red sparks from her chim- 
ney—out from among the sand islands iying off 
the coast to the right, whence the first rocket 
rose, rushes another—and now the chase begins 
in earnest! . 

**Gun-boats, by God!" exclaims the captain ; 
and the words are scarcely out of his lips before 
two more shots are fired, one of which passes 
clean over the ship’s bows and splashes heavily 
to leeward. 

** Shift some of this cotton aft,” says the pilot, 
with a stamp of his foot. 

And instantly, all of the crew who are not at 
work below fail upon the cotton-bales, De Ben- 
ham and the captain lending each a hand, and 
bear about a score of them away to the only 
vacant space abaft the funnel. ‘The screws be- 
ing now more deeply immersed, this increase of 
weight is followed by an immediate increase of 
speed; and, laden as she is, the Stormy Petrel 
with her two powerful engines answering gal- 
lantly to the strain, and her boilers all but prim- 
ing over from the tremendous pressure, soon 
shows that she is more than a match for her 
pursuers. On they come; but the blockade- 
runner distances them at every turn of her 
screws—they fire; but their shots each time 
fall shorter and shorter of the mark. And now 
those two black outlines seem to stand still. They 


| diminish, they grow dim—they are swallowed u 


and lost in the darhness—and the Stormy Petre/, 
once more out of J anger, is alone upon the open 
sea, and running straight for Nassau. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
HE storm which lately visited our city ap- 
pears to have swept through a widely extend- 


ed course, and to have done an unusual amount 
of throughout the country. Inthe lower 
of city considerable was done 

fi of the streets and rs. South 

8 was at one impassable for several 
hours. On the Harlem g out of 
the city, at the upper. a an ex- 


end, a train pais 
pe curve was actually forced off the track by 

e violence of the wind, and fell down an em- 
bankment, causing the loss of one life and se- 
vere injuries to several persons. In Newark 
and Jersey City many buildings were injured by 
the gale; one house in the latter city being ac- 
tually hlown down. Similar incidents are re- 
ported from Newburgh, Albany, and from several 
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towns in Massachusetts. In Georgetown, Colo- 
rado Territory, twenty buildings were demol- 
ished; and in Golden City an Episcopal church, 
recently erected, was prostrated. The shipping 
has, of course, suffered extensively and severely, 
ey upon Lake Huron and in Hampton 

oads, where a number of vessels have been 
driven ashore; and at Newburgh, on the Hud- 
son, where seven vessels were sunk at the wharf. 


These calamities, following so soon upon those 
incident to the great freshets of October, make 
the record of the season a sad one. ° 





There is a prospect that Father Hyacinthe will 
be heard in one public address in this city. He 
has consented to speak for the benefit of the 
Société Frangaise de Bienfaisance, an organiza- 
tion formed for the relief of the French poor. 





_ Miss Kelly, a young lady of Irish descent, who 
lives at Victoria, has recently developed extraor- 
dinary skill in carving shell cameos. Years ago, 
before she had received any instruction, some of 
her carvings were wonderful. But a year’s res- 
idence in Europe, with artistic study, has shown 
that her abilities are of an unusual character. 
Two of her cameos, wrought in Australia, were 
purchased by the Queen. Mr. Gladstone, the 
statesman, has found time to sit to her for iis 
portrait, and has placed his rare collection of 
china and wood carvings at her disposal. 





A San Francisco architect is ready to contract 
for earthquake-proof buildings—quite a desider- 
atum in these shaky times. He believes that 
towers stand more firmly than low buildings; 
and that buildings which are supported on piers 
or columns are more secure than others of like 
size and whose foundations are of the ordinary 
kind. The buildings on piers will vibrate and 
swing, but they will not fall in an earthquake as 
readily as others. 





The ancestors of George Peabody, who emi- 
grated to Topsfield in 1635, spelled their name 
“Paybody.”” And speaking of orthography re- 
minds us that we have seen it stated that, with- 
in the last eight months, Cheney, the Hartford 
silk manufacturer, has received Yetters spelling 
his name in one hundred and eight different 
ways! This exceeds the number of methods 
for spelling kerosene, which the scholars in a 
Western school discovered when the word was 
given out for trial—it was only thirty-eight! 





One million bushels of pea-nuts a year are 
raised on the south shore of the James River, 
between Norfolk and eee And selling 
pea-nuts is not a bad trade. A Washington pea- 
nut dealer has left his daughter $60,000 with 
which to carry on the business! 





The whole course of the Suez Canal, from the 
Mediterranean to the Red Sea, is 100 miles. It 
has an average width of 328 feet, the width at, 
the base is 246 feet, and the depth of water 26 
feet. The distance from the English Channel 
to Calcutta, via the Cape of Good Hope, by the 
route taken by the best sailing vessels, is about 
13,000 miles; via the Mediterranean and Suez 
Canal, it is about 8000 miles—a gain in distance 
of 5000 miles, By the Cape route to Bombay 
the distance is 11,500 miles; by the Red Sea 
route, 6200 miles—a gain of 5300 miles. The 
voyage from New York to Suez, including de- 
tentions at the usual places of call, can be made 
in sixteen days. 


A Ladies’ College in Toronto is under con- 
sideration. If that can not be accomplished at 
present, it is proposed that women be admitted 
to the classes of the Ontario University. The 
question of admission of women to the study 
of medicine in Edinburgh University was lately 
discussed at length at the half-yearly meeting 
of the General Council. Professor Mason stated 
that in the examination which had just taken 
place women had come better through than the 
men. On a vote the amendment was carried by 
a large majority, and women are to be admitted. 
At Eton it is proposed to hold classes for ladies 
not under sixteen, in Latin, English history, 
elemental geometry, and physical geography. 
So the ball is moving on. 





* Died by the visitation of God’’—the familiar 
verdict of the coroner’s jury—was never more 
appropriate than in a recent case in Rochester, 
England. The members of a household were 
atartled one day by a heavy fall up stairs. On 
investigation a strange man was found lying on 
the floor quite dead. His countenance wore a 
look of terror. Articles were strewn around 
the room, which he had removed from trunks 
and closets, evidently with the design of carry- 
ing them away. It was remembered that one of 
the family had passed the room a short time be- 
fore, and it was probable that his fear of detec- 
tion, and excitement, brought on the crisis of 
some latent affection of heart or brain, which 
resulted in death. 





In France a reward of twenty thousand francs 
has been offered to any one who would dis- 
cover @ simple and practical method of ascer- 


taining whether a person is actually dead. The 
folle method has been offered as certain : 
“ Place 


e hand, with the fingers mare ressed 
one against the other, close to a ligh amp or 
candle; if alive, the tissues will be observed to 
be of a transparent, of a og hue; and the capil- 
lary circulation of life in full play; ff, on the 
contrary, the hand of a dead person be placed 
in the same relation to light, none of the phe- 
nomena, are observed—we see but a hand as of 
marble, without circulation, without life.” 





A California critic does not seem exactly sat- 
isfied with a painting which he has lately seen, 
and which was intended to represent “‘ The Last 
Supper.” He thinks that as a specimen of col- 
oring it is beautiful, but as an historical work, 
is dis} to doubt its authenticity. Jesus and 
his iples are represented as of 
French bread, and sipping wine from modern 
eut-glass tumblers, with wine bottles to match ; 
and that, he thinks, is going a little too far. 





Ah! who would not abide in California duri 
the fruit season! A German farmer at Mokel- 
umne being congratulated upon the abundance 
and quality of his Bartlett pears, replied, ‘‘Oh 
yes, dey make such good food for de cows,”” 
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Fig. 1.—Sattor JACKET FOR 
Youne Girt. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No, XII., Figs. 27 and 28. 


Fig. 1.—Dress wirn Ficuu or 
Rossian Green Serce.—Back. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. IV., Figs. 12 and 18, 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 





Fig. 2.—CLosr-Firtinc SLEEVELESS 
JACKET. 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. XI., Figs. 25 and 26, 


Fig. 2.—Gray Casumere Dress 
with Pertum.—FRont. 


For pattern and 7g see Supple- 
ment, No. III, Figs. 6-11. 


DRESSES 








Fig. 3.—Buack CASHMERE Fig. 4.—Vio_et Popiin 
PELERINE. Ficnv. 
For pattern and description see Supple- For pattern and description see 
ment, No. XV., Figs. 85 and 36, Supplement, No, XIV., Figs. 33 and 84. 
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Fig. 3.—Biacx ALPACA Fig. 4.—Gray Casnmere Dress 
RESS, with Pertum.—Back. 
For pattern and description see Supple- For pattern and description see Supple- 
No. IIL, Figs. 6-8. ment, No. IIL, Figs. 6-11. 
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FOR GIRLS FROM 14 RO 16 YEARS OLD. 
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Fig. 5.—Tieut-Firtinc JACKET WITH 
Or1reNTAL EMBROIDERY. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. XIIL, Figs. 20-32. 
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Fig. 5.—Dress witn Ficuv or 

Russtan Green Serce.—F Ron. 


For pattern and description see Snpple- 
ment, No, IV., Figs. 12 and 13. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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Basque ror Erperty Lapy.—Back. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XVI., Figs. 87-39. 


MOTHERS OF MEN. 


y JOMEN should be careful to be as beautiful to their sons as 

to their husbands. If the slovenly caréfessness of home is 
a mistake toward the one, so is it toward the other; and the un- 
kempt disorder, the want of personal niceness in a mother, causes 
as much shame and disgust to the son as to his father. Follow- 
ing on the same line, and by an analogous course of reasoning, 
we see how infinitely 
mischievous is all that 
familiarity and disre- 
spect of manner fash- 
ionable in the present 
day—how productive of 
real evil the boy’s habit 
of speaking of his mo- 
ther as ‘‘ the old lady,” Xe 
his habit of lounging 
and talking slang in her 
presence, and his habit 
of rudeness and want 
of conventional courte- 
sy generally. If women 
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Dress witH BRETELLES AND SasH.—Back, 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIX., Fig. 42. 











could—and a few can—make 
themselves the companions of 
their sons, yet preserve their re- 
spect, well and good; but for 
the most part the extreme fa- 
miliarity of bearing of which we 
are speaking leads to ultimate 
disrespect ; for when the artifi- 
cial barriers are thrown down, 
it is hard to keep the loveliness 
of the flowers untouched, or the 
wealth of the vines unspoiled. 
Again, speaking of the respect 
which men ought to have for wo- 
men, and the folly of destroying 
the basis of it in the family, how 
many women, naturally perhaps, 
but very ruinously, indulge and 
pet their sons at the expense of 
their daughters! ‘The best of 
every thing goes to the boys; 
the most expensive education, 
which is also the most thorough ; 
the largest share of pleasure; 
the first consideration. ‘Their 
convenience is studied in the 
family before that of any one 
else; their hours, their amuse- 
ments, their pursuits respected, 
and the following of them out 
erected into a paramount neces- 
sity. While the girls must give 
up their time, their interests, 
their pleasures, the very worth 
and wealth of their lives, for their 
brothers’ advancement or con- 
venience; be contented with an 
education which is practically 
no education at all; be made 
the humble handmaids at home, 
and taught to consider them- 
selves the inferior, and sufficient- 
ly honored, because fulfilling the 
law of their nature, if they can 
but minister to the wants of the 
nobler creatures. And the worst 
of it is, that when all is done, 
and the poor girls have been 
made uncomfortable and their 
lives have been dwarfed because 
of their brothers, those brothers 
themselves are ruined by the 
process. They are spoiled, and 
pampered, and indulged, and 
taught to be more masterful and 
selfish than even the natural in- 
stinct of manhood makes them ; 
but they are not made lofty or 
noble-minded. They are suf- 
fered to tyrannize over their sis- 
ters for their own home pleasure, but they are effeminatized them- 
selves, unless indeed they are brutalized ; biit they are pretty sure 
to be one or the other as the result of their training. Many a 
man owes his total ruin to the foolish pampering of his mother. 
The story of the young thief who, on the place of execution, asked 
leave to whisper to his mother, and who bit off her tar in pun- 
ishment for the injudicious indulgence which had landed him at 
the gallows, may be taken as the example—extreme, if we will— 
of the mischief of spoiling one’s sons by overindulgence. We see 
some mothers made into simply the victims of scampish sons, 
who prey on them and waste their substance in riotous living, but 
who, by virtue of a pleasant manner and a great show of affec- 
tion, combined with ingenuity in making up false stories, contrive 
to appear as angels of light, or, more soberly, as hard-working 
and meritorious citizens. ‘These are the men who are in perpet- 
ual disasters not of their own making nor by their own fault, 
but because they are so confiding, dear fellows, they are being 
continually taken in by the designing ; or because they are doomed 
by some mysterious law to misfortunes undeserved, and so fail in 
all they undertake. Hence they are always losing money, and 
must be kept afloat by the family purse, for love’s sake and the 
family honor; or else they are full 
of brilliant schemes of a quite glo- 
rious and safe character — things 
that must succeed if only they could 
command sufficient capital to work 
them thoroughly. So the mother's 
dowry and the girls’ portions go 
into the crucible, all to make the 
fortunes of the house and the un- 
dying fame of their elder boy. But 
the supply is never quite enough, 
and the end of it all is, with no 
fault on his part, a mass of buarnt- 
out clay instead of a lump of gold, 
and universal ruin in the place of 
a jubilee of good luck. It is all 
like that wonderful pot of gold 
wkich lies under the rainbow, if 
only you could succeed in getting 
up to the rainbow! Yet nothing 
can open the mother’s eyes, and 
she would not thank her best friend 
for couching her blindness, if even 
her best friend could couch it. 
This is one kind of mother—this 
kind which believes so pathetically 
and implicitly in her boy, and thinks 
him faultless, holding him to be as 
pure and unsullied in all things as 
when he was a baby. Other wo- 
men, she thinks, may have bad 
sons, but hers is an exception, and 
she is proud of him accordingly, 
and never believes in appearances, 
however much they may be against 
him. 

Another kind of mother is she 
who can not understand the diffi- 
culties of her son's life, who does 
not see the strength of the tempt- 
ations besetting him, and conse- 
quently can not provide an antidote 
—who teaches him nothing ef the 
world, and-can not help him when 
he is near to fall—who can guide 
him nohow, but who, if she finds 
him out in faults that she might 
have foreseen, and perhaps could 
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Basque ror Etperty Lapy.—Fronrt. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XVL., Figs. 37-39. 


have prevented if she had had wisdom and courage, is hard or 
broken-hearted according to individual temperament. ‘This is 
because so few women are able to look at life as it is, or to un- 
derstand the world as it exists. They call their ignorance inno- 
cence, and prefer their darkness to any light that could be let in 
on them; so there is nothing to be done for them, and they must 
be left to their own self-delusions. Another thing which you can 
not get women to remember is, that their children are not their 
sole property, but that they are citizens of the state as well as 
sons; and that they should he educated for their own future 
well-being and for the 
good of the state, and 
not only according to 
the crazes and follies 
of the maternal fancy. 
All those androgynous 
boys, with their long, 
curled, scented hair, in 
their hybrid costumes, 
half .frock, half tunic, 
their pretty little gentle 
occupations, brought up 
in a cat-like dread of 
wet, and a girlisi: hor- 
ror of rough 
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Dress witH BRETELLES AND SasH.—FRONT. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIX., Fig. 42, 
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what are they but so many live dolls in which 
the mother takes her pleasure, but of whose 

} good she is utterly unmindful? She 
may certainly cheat herself so far as to come 
to the belief that making themn as much girls as 
boys is good for their souls, if doubtful for their 
bodies; but in general it is the mere instinct 
that speaks, and she acts like a fool because she 
will not give herself the trouble of reasoning out 
her folly. 





THE ART OF*COA XING. 


NLESS some check shall shortly occur to 
stay the triumphant advance of the cause 
of Woman's Emancipation, it seems not unlike- 
ly that this age may have to add another to the 
list of lost: arts. ere are two kinds of lost 
arts. First, there are those arts—such as the 
art of acoustic architecture, and some arts of 
coloring on clay and canvas—which we should 
be glad to recover, but can not, because we have 
exhausted some material, or because the secret 
of some process has been forgotten, and can not 
at present be rediscovered. ‘These may be called 
extinct arts. And, secondly, there are those lost 
arts which we might recover if we chose, but 
which we do not care to revive, because we have 
no longer any use for them—such as the art of 
making tapestry, or of embalming the dead. 
These may, perhaps, rather be called decayed 
than extinct arts, because there would be no in- 
superable difficulty, if occasion should arise, in 
reviving them. Whether, if once lost, the art 
of coaxing will have to be classed among the list 
of extinct, or only of decayed, arts—whether, 
that is to say, the Female Emancipation will 
have so modified human nature chat the secret 
of the process of coaxing will be utterly forgot- 
ten, and men and women will be utterly incapa- 
ble of exercising any all ts upon bers 
of their own or of the opposite sex—or whether 
the art will only have fallen into disuse and dis- 
credit because fonnd to be unnecessary, and un- 
worthy of the reign of pure wisdom and perfect 
woman, it is not worth while to discuss. Of the 
fact that there is some probability of the ultimat 
disappearance of this famous art, there can be 
little doubt. 

The women who were formerly such assidu- 
ous students of the art of coaxing, who felt that 
in the successful practice of that art lay the real 
secret of indirect government, and who, holding 
fast the sound doctrine that indirect government 
is far more powerful than direct government, 
contrived by means of an elaborate system of 
coaxing to get their own way in the world, are 
passed away; and their successors are playing a 
very different game. Other women have arisen 
who know not the value, and who despise the 
methods, of indirect influence; who are determ- 
ined to govern directly, and forcibly; who think 
that power, like knowledge, is nothing unless 
they display it; and who will doubtless, if they 
prevail, add one more to the long list of instances 
of the wisdom of Hesiod’s immortal saying, 
** Fools, who know not how much more is Half 
than All!” Already the art of coaxing has been 
proscribed by the most advanced section of the wo- 
men of the period. The modern Cornelia and her 
disciples would as soon think of cringing to man 
as of coaxing him. They mean to rule him in 
future with a rod of iron, and not to waste any 
more time on methods of indirect influence. If 
this party prevails, so that its principles become 
fashionable among women at large, it is obvious 
that the art of coaxing will cease to be exercised 
by woman upon man; and, as it is inconceivable 
that the emancipated and enlightened woman 
should be amenalile to any other influences than 
that of pure reason, there will of course be no 
opportunity for the practice of the art by the 
women of the future upon one another, or by 
the men upon them. Our modern Cornelia is a 
hopelessly uncoaxable creature. The only chance, 
therefore, for the preservation of the art is the 

ibility that men may continue to exercise it, 
in a hole-and-corner fashion, upon one another. 
But this is a poor prospect. The inferior sex 
will probably, in this as in other matters, imitate 
their betters; and the art will perish. 

Perhaps a little consideration may show that 
the discredit into which this ancient art has fall- 
en ‘with woman militant is not altogether reason- 
able. Possibly the loss of the art, if it should 
become extinct, may one day be regretted even 
by woman triumphant. Several fallacies seem 
just now to be current in the school of Corne- 

ia respecting the art of coaxing. One of these 
fallacious notions is that the art is a pitiful trick 
whereby the weak strive to get some share of in- 
fluence in the affairs of life; and that it is not, 
and need not be, i by the strong. If 
this were so—if this venerable art were valuable 
only to the weak—there would not be much to 
recommend it to the women of the feture. But 
it is not true, gf ger nage on kindred falla- 

of supposing art of coaxing is one 
wilt Ane hiskento been iar to women; 
that it has not been much practiced by men, 
bui is a ialty of womanhood. As on these 
two 
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the business of government, or even by her ul- 
timate supremacy. Perhaps a few centuries of 
petticoat supremacy may destroy she antagonism 
of wills, by causing us all to know what is best, 
and not only so, but also practice what we know. 
But it will take a long time to realize this wo- 
man’s millennium, and until that consummation 
arrives there must be an antagonism of wills; 
and the woman of the future will find, as the 
men and women of the past have found, that 
there are only three ways of making antagonist- 
ic wills do her bidding—namely, force, fraud, 
and coaxing. Of these three there can be no 
doubt that coaxing is the more masterly process. 
It is more economical of power than force, and 
more sure of sficcess than fraud, while it is far 
less demoralizing than either. Compulsion is a 
brutal process, which creates as much fresh op- 
position as that which it was designed to over- 
come, and which wastes‘so much power in mere 
friction that the result is always disproportionate 
to the effort. Fraud is not, of course, brutal. 
It may be as ingenious and delicate a mechan- 
ism as coaxing. But there is the perpetual 
danger of detection; and detection implies ruin, 
or a recurrence to force. Force and fraud, too, 
are equally Gbnoxious to reaction, that special 
disease of extremes. The red spectre dogs the 
tyrant, just as the skeptical spirit haunts the mir- 
acle-monger. From se defects the art of 
coaxing is free. It wastes no power; on the 
contrary, it economizes even hostile forces by 
converting them into voluntary assistants. If 
detected, its success is not necessarily ruined. 
Some capital coaxing is sometimes done with 
perfect openness on the part of the operator, 
and perfect consciousness on the part of the pa- 
tient, who, though he knows that he is being 
made to submit his will to that of the coaxer, 
yet finds the process so agreeable that he acqui- 
esces in it. The arf of coaxing does not depend 
for its success upon physical weakness only, like 
the rule of*force, or upon the mere fallibility of 
opinion, like the rule of fraud. It strikes an 
alliance with the will, and, having secured its 
adherence, controls: all the other powers and 
forces through that agency, without the least 
friction, the least uncertainty of result, or the 
least danger of reaction. It is a really scientific 
art, based on psychological verities, and as such 
ought to command the respect of Cornelia and 
other wise women. At any rate, it is obvious 
that the use of the art is no sign of weakness, 
and that it can not hitherto have been merely 
a@ woman’s art. Had women held, as Cornelia 
pretends, a monopoly of this art, they would long 
ago have enslaved men, and completely tyran- 
nized the world. 

The most rudimentary kind of coaxing is mere 
blandishment. It works upon the senses, pas- 
sions, or appetites. It is represented in the 
stories of Delilah, Judith, and Omphale, and in 
Milton’s Eve. Such coaxing has not attained 
the rank of an art. Sensuous coaxing, more or 
less refined according to thg skill of the practi- 
tioner or the taste of the age, but still profound- 
ly sensuous, appealing more to the appetites and 
passions than even to the feelings, has generally 
been the kind in which women have been most 
successful. The most celebrated and most re- 
fined women coaxers of history, such as Cleopa- 
tra and Mary Stuart, though they were perhaps 
not very beautiful in face, and though they owed 
much of their success to superior culture and tal- 
ent, yet depended ultimately rather upon physical 
than upon mental effects for the completeness of 
their triumphs. ‘They never, it will be observed, 
attempted, or else they failed, to influence really 
superior men. Plutarch’s exquisite description 
of the coaxing of Antony by Cleopatra only makes 
us feel how-impossible it was that she should 
succeed with Caesar. As we advance in civil- 
ization the art of coaxing acquires more intel- 
lectual elements, and refines away the grossness 
ef its sensuous parts. It still appeals to the 
senses and feelings, and not to reason, other- 
wise it would be conviction, and not coaxing; 
but it puts this appeal in a delicate and subtle 
form, so that all grossness disappears. Such is 
the coaxing of the Homeric heroes. All the 
best of them are proficient in the art, though of 
course Ulysses as the ablest, and Agamemnon 
as the most interested, one of the company, sur- 
pass the others. The Homeric art of coaxing is 
far superior to that of Cleopatra, but it is still 
very rudimentary. It uses “soft and gainful 
speech,” whereby it appeals to the feelings— 
sometimes to the baser feelings of pride, vanity, 
and self-love; and sometimes to the nobler feel- 
ings of filial love, love of home, of friends, and 
of all that is just and good. It generally acts 
by physical as well as mental contact, trying to 
clasp the knees, and kiss the hands and feet, as 
well as to raise the emotions. There is much 
It is not unrefined, 
but is quite as much sensuous as intellectual. 

Perhaps the most perfect picture that antiquity 
affords us of the intellectual side of the art of 
coaxing is Plato’s representation of the use of it 
by Socrates. There we see the most perfect 
language that ever was coined for the purpose 
of coaxing used by the most perfect master of 
the study of human nature. Admirable es is, 
in its way, the coaxing speech of Ulysses to the 
Pheeacian princess in the sixth Odyssey, the 
coaxing speeches of Socrates are still more ad- 
mirable. ‘They have a more difficult subject to 
handle, but they handle it with quite as much 
ability and success. ‘They are more highly in- 

ual, and rest upon more delicate and sub- 
tle influences. And then there is the delicious 
vein of irony running all through them, and giv- 
ing them a perpetual piquancy and freshness. 
The language and manner of Socrates were prob- 
ably the most perfect instruments that have ever 
been known for coaxing highly cultivated men. 
Nor has the art of coaxing been of less import- 
ance to public men in modern times. Indeed, 
it may almost be said that great men have gen- 





erally been successful in public affairs in propor- 
tion as they a mastery of this art, and 
have failed whenever they neglected or fell short 
in it. : 





PARIS GOSSIP. 
[From our Own CorRESPONDENT. ] 


T= winter season has decidedly set in, and 
snow-flakes—a fact almost without a prece- 
dent here—have covered the trees while the 
leaves were still green. Our astronomers proph- 
esy a long lease of severe cold, and charity wil 
have much to do. Luckily, when Parisians 
amuse themselves it is often for the benefit of 
the poor. Four charity balls are announced for 
next week. : 

The 26th of October, which, according to our 
meteorological and political soothsayers, was to 
have seen the destruction of Peru by an earth- 
quake, and the downfall of the French Empire, 
has passed off quietly. ‘The Emperor still reigns, 
He is shooting at Compiégne, where Princess 
Mathilde is doing the honors in the absence of 
the Empress. It is said that the chateau is rather 
dull this year. The want of gayety must be at- 
tributed to the pilgrimage of her Majesty, who is 
the most womanly of women; and in a sa/on, even 
at court, it requires the magic charm of female 
animation to dispel the stiff influence of black 
coats and white neck-ties. Princess Mathilde is 
a less lively maitresse de maison than her impe- 
rial cousin; she can chat with the writers and 
artists, whom she is fond of receiving, and 
knows how to put them at their ease; but she 
does not seem to feel at home with thorough-bred 
courtiers, and consequently embarrasses them. 
The Compiégne season will therefore not be so 
merry as usual, Philosophers rejoice, but pretty 
women, who prefer a cotillon to the most in- 
structive conversation, are ready to weep. How- 
ever, the Emperor is not such an invalid as the 
Rappel makes him out; at least his eyesight re- 
mains unimpaired, for at the last battue he killed 
133 head of game. As Comte De Nieuwekerke 
was not present, no courtier had the presumption 
to beat his Majesty. 

Alas, three times alas! la diva Patti is laid 
up, and with a sore throat, too! It seems ri- 
diculous—who ever heard of a nightingale thus 
afflicted? Still, it is but too true—the manager 
of the Jtaliens has been obliged to erase the 
name of the pretty Marquise from the play-bill. 
Last night many of the equipages which brought 
to the opera fair ladies eager to hear their favor- 
ite, started at once for the Avenue Friedland, 
where the young artiste resides. The indisposi- 
tion is serious enough to prevent our favorite 
prima donna from singing for a fortnight to 
eome; and, what makes things worse, her en- 
gagement expires at that date. 

Count R. de Beaumont has just fought his 
fourth duel, and wounded his fourth adversary. 
His last antagonist was Prince De Metternich, 
the Austrian embassador, who received in the arm 
a sword-thrust from a cavalry sword. One of the 
arteries was cut, and he lost so much blood that 
his friends were uneasy; but he is now out of 
danger. The meeting took place on an island 
of the Rhine. All these duels were caused by 
some innocent but rather too complimentary let- 
ters addressed to Madame De Beaumont. Vi- 
comte De Hallez-Claparéde, the first victim of 
the irascible husband, is now convalescent. Un- 
fortunately, I hear that this series of duels is not 
yet ended. While rendering full justice to the 
courage shown by M. De Beaumont, one can not 
but regret that he should make such use of it— 
a few inconsiderate phrases are scarcely worth a 
drop of blood. But it is useless to endeavor to 
prevent Frenchmen, especially Parisians, from 
fighting. Richelieu, the terrible minister, tried 
to cure them by a very summary process—he 
sent the offenders to the scaffold and chopped 
off their heads. The remedy, energetic as it was, 
proved quite ineffectual. 

The funeral of Sainte-Beuve, the wittiest 
of modern conversationalists, and the shrewd- 
est of modern critics, was attended by all the 
literary stars of Paris. Many thousand mourn- 
ers followed him to the grave. As I told you, he 
died a free-thinker. There must be something 
wanting in the mind of a man, even of a Sainte- 
Beuve, who, sitting in judgment over a universe 
which he can not understand, concludes that the 
atoms which compose it have fallen of their own 
accord into such harmonious agreement. How 
ean any one imagine that chance has surrounded 
the shoots of each tree, according to the clime 
where it grows, with ten or twenty tunics des- 
tined to protect it against the cold? How can 
any one admit that chance has formed that 
wondrous mechanism, the wing of a bird? But 
these questions are too grave for a Paris gossip. 
Let us leave philosophers to their systems, which 
do not prevent the sun from showering its light 
on the wise and the ignorant. I regret that the 
want of space forbids me from giving my per- 
sonal reminiscences of the late Academician, 
whom I had known since 1846. I must add, 
however, that he was very near becoming an 
American journalist. In 1860 Mr. Bigelow 
wished to induce the celebrated critic to write a 
fortnightly article for a New York newspaper. 
The first letter was written, and translated by 
your humble servant; but the remuneration de- 
manded was considered too high. Mr. Bigelow 
wittily proposed, as an epitaph for this corre- 
spondence, an inscription engraved upon the 
tombstone of a New Yorkian infant : 


‘Since that I so soon am done for, 
I wonder what I was begun for." 


Sainte-Beuve much regretted this failure. He 
was a great admirer of American institutions, al- 
though he did not consider them applicable to 
his own country. Besides, as he said to me, 
with one of his sly looks, “‘ J’aime & avoir mes 
coudées franches”—I like to have free elbow- 


room; and in the Moniteur, where he was then 
publishing his celebrated causeries du Lundi, he 
re ee I wonder no 
American publi has yet given a selection of 
these criticisms, many of which—such as the 
chapters on Benjamin Franklin—would interest 
your countrymen. 

As for hats, this portion of female apparel, 
which dates from the first French ance 
which has continued to be worn ever since, 
large or small, high or low, light or heavy, wide 
or narrow, with or without strings, feathers, or 
flowers, and Which, of late, has been dwindling 
into mere nothingness, seems about to disappear 
completely. La capuce, a sort of miniature 
mantilla, is beginning to usurp its place. The 
new head-dress is very becoming, especiall 
when the wearer knows how to adjust it. A 
Spanish ladies handle their fans with a grace- 
fulness which their European rivals can not imi- 
tate; but the sefioras of Madrid themselves do 
not all possess the art of giving the mantilla that 
airy look, that harmony of folds, which have 
made it the queen |e Pathe: and the 
requires to be arranged with great taste. I do 
not know what will replace the modes Louis 
XVI, which our milliners copied so servilely 
last year. For the present, taste vacillates, hes- 
itates, like a child groping its way in the dark. 
A few ladies have shown themselves in the Bois 


risk of appearing ugly. But liberty is the order 
of the day, att sandy-haired belle of the 
period would consent to a corsage. 
Owing to this of a réunion 


p—., the wife of a mere it, in high 
heeled boots, with a feathered hat smaller than 


Put a crook into her hand instead of a cane, and 
she might sit for one of Watteau’s shepherdesses. 
However, I must say they all look as pretty as 
they possibly can. But then, to think of apply- 
ing to a man-milliner! The other day, when I 

led on my daughter, I found a gentleman at 
her feet. Oh! nothing wrong; it was only the 
illustrious Cabochard, the fashionable shoemaker. 
To hear how he talked! ‘Dear me, to whom 
has Madame confided her feet? Who composed 
that bottine? He must be a regular cobbler not 
to have been inspired by such an ankle and such 
an instep! If Madame’s foot could be spoiled, 
that bungler would have disfigured it! Why, 
I observe a few specks on the sole. May I ask 
Madame if she ever walks? Few of my custom- 
ers go on foot.’ Upon my word,” added the old 
lady, ‘* I was on the point of ordering the fellow 
out of the room, for fear my son-in-law might 
come in and kick him down stairs !” 

Perhaps the fear of the Countess was not ex- 
aggerated, if her son-in-law was not better tem- 
pered than Prince Napoleon, who is said to have 
punished the impudence of Princess Clothilde’s 
man-milliner by applying the sole of his boot to 
the less vulnerable part of that tasty individual's 
person. 

The greater number of the young men em- 
ployed by the drapers and mercers of Paris are 
onastrike. The desertion of our amiable count- 
er-jumpers might have caused much embarrass- 
ment, as the business of our magasins de nou- 
veautés has of late years been concentrated in 
some immense establishments, which often re- 
tain as many as threeshundted of these gentle- 
men, without counting females. But, the work 
not being in reality so harassing as the com- 
plainants say, and requiring little or no appren- 
ticeship, they were soon replaced by more will- 
ing hands. The public does not pity the suffer- 
ers, who have held several meetings, where they 
did not display all the eloquence which was ex- 

from , when one considers the Cice- 
ronian art they display in order to induce lady- 
customers to purchase ‘‘an advantageous re- 
mainder.” Their speeches were generally de- 
, void of literary elegance, ornamented with some- 
what too familiar colloquial expressions, and 
showed a noble contempt for the rules of gram- 
mar. Still, strangers could not help admiring 
the alacrity with which the orators jumped upon 
the tables of the cafés where they met, in order 
to explain their grievances and empty the vials 
of their wrath on the unsympathetic newspapers. 
The fact is, that our engine-drivers and omni- 
bus-conductors, who work fourteen hours a day 
for a poor stipend, deserve more compassion 
than the knights of the yard. 

We are threatened with another strike which 
will not raise a laugh—that of the apothecaries’ 
assistants. They could not be so easily replaced 
as the counter-skippers, for they are required to 
pass — severe mr pe on can 

consequences? The ‘patients might 
fie for want of a bottle bearing the traditional 
label, ‘“ When taken, to be well shaken ;” or— 
to the great astonishment of the doctors—they- 
might suddenly recover. a result wo 
no doubt, induce the public to throw Lin to 
the dogs and trust to nature. What would then 
become of Messrs. Nelaton, Conneau, Ricord, & 

X. Y. Z. 
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SIR PHILIPS WOOING. 
By BABINGTON WHITE. 


“23 we Sirrah, what is your news of the 

house to which I directed you?” asked 
Sir Philip Stanmore of his servant, as that worthy 
entered the baronet’s lodging flushed and breath- 
less as if with hurried walking. ‘‘Is the lady I 
saw at the play last night maid, wife, or widow ?” 

‘*She is the lady of a wealthy gentleman from 
the country, Sir Philip,” answered the valet, 
“‘ Master Humphrey Mardyke.” 

‘*My cousin Mardyke, as I live!” exclaimed 
the baronet. 

** Your cousin, Sir?” 

** Yes, fellow, a cousin I never met, but whose 
futher I knew well enough twenty years ago. I 
have little cause to love this Humphrey Mar- 
dyke, for he inherited a fine old place in War- 
wickshire, which, but for his existence, might 
have come to me. And so that lovely girl is 
my cousin Humphrey's wife! I saw her but a 
few minutes, when she removed her mask for 
coolness; but I swear I am over head and ears 
in love with her. Never did I look upon a fairer 
face. Did you ask all the questions I bade you?” 

** Yes, Sir Philip; I contrived to scrape ac- 
quaintance with Master Mardyke’s servant, a 
country fellow. The house is only a lodging- 
house, but the gentleman is rich. ey see few 
visitors, and have been only six months married.” 

‘Good ; I will call upon my cousin this after- 


noon. 

In all the libertine court of Charles Stuart 
there were few men more deeply dyed in sin 
than Philip Stanmore. He had begun life with 
every advantage, but had wasted his substance 
among the most profligate men of the day, and 
now lived chiefly by his profits at the gaming- 
table, and by the victimization of younger men 
fresh from the provinces, who, in their ignorance 
of court and town, regarded the accomplished 
baronet as the arbiter of taste and fashion. He 
had spent a handsome fortune, and had yet the 
reputation of the wealth that he had wasted. 
At thirty-seven years of age he had learned the 
sharper’s wisdom, and contrived to hoodwink his 
friends and creditors as to the real state of his 
purse. Sir Philip had never married; but the 
time had now come in which he felt the necessity 
of some happy stroke in the matrimonial market. 
He was still an eminently handsome man, and 
on the strength of an occasional epigram and a 
few graceful love-songs, modeled upon the verses 
of Lord Rochester, and popular among the beau- 
ties of the court, he enjoyed the reputation of a 
very pretty wit and poet. Trading upon these 
gifts, it must go hard with him if he failed to 
fascinate some wealthy maid or widow. But in 
the mean time Sir Philipwas so ardent an ad- 
mirer of beauty as to be won by the first glance 
of a lovely face, and so firm a believer in his own 
powers of conquest that he fancied he had only 
to secure access to the fair stranger whose charms 
had attracted his bold, roving gazein the crowded 
pana in order to obtain her good graces. 

is surprise on finding the name of the lady was 
very great, and not altogether unpleasant. 

‘*Humphrey Mardyke,” he muttered, as he 

the room to and fro when his servant had 
left him—‘‘ Humphrey Mardyke, that smooth 
favorite of fortune, whom my rich uncle chose 
for his heir for love of a woman who had jilted 
him to marry the lad’s father! Was there ever 
such a reason for favoritism? And so that lovely 
creature is the wife of my country cousin—a wo- 
man born to adorn a court. I will call upon these 
newly-found relations without an hour’s delay.” 

The baronet put on his plumed hat, and then 
paused to contemplate himself thoughtfully in 
the glass before leaving his lodgings. 

‘The crow’s-feet begin to show, Phil,” he said 
to himself; ‘‘’tis time thou wert promoted to the 
holy estate of matrimony, couldst thou but find 
an object worthy so great a sacrifice.” 

He strolled slowly down the staircase and out 
into the street, where he gave many a careless 
greeting to acquaintance as he made his way to 
the neighborhood of Covent Garden, in which 
locality his kinsman’s lodging was situated. 

Master Mardyke was out, the servant told him; 
but his lady was within, and alone: 

Sir Philip was in nowise displeased to avail 
himself of this opportunity. He bade the man 
announce his name, and followed so swiftly on 
the lackey’s heels that Mistress Mardyke had no 
time to decline his visit. 

He introduced himself with a perfect grace 
that went far to set the lady at her ease. The 
lovely face that had caught his attention in the 
play-house appeared to him still more enchant- 
ing in the broad light of day, and the girlish 
timidity of manner, which testified to the young 
wife’s provincial rearing, seemed to him only to 
enhance the charm of her youthful beauty. He 
set to work at once to ingratiate himself into her 
favor by his lively description of town life and 
town pleasures, of which she was thoroughly ig- 
norant. 

“*T can not get my husband to take any inter- 
est in London,” she said. ‘‘ He is always sigh- 
ing for Holmwood and his rural occupations.” 

‘* He is an ardent sportsman, I presume?” 

‘* Yes,” replied the lady, with a sigh; ‘he 
hunts from October to April, and in summer- 
time is occupied wholly with the care of his 
farms,” 

‘* A dull life for you, Madam.” 

To this proposition Constance Mardyke was 
fain to assent; but she hastened to declare that 
Humphrey was the most indulgent of husbands, 
and that it ill became her to be discontented. 

Master Mardyke came in while his wife was 
praising him, and on Sir Philip introducing him- 
self as a kinsman, gave that gentleman a hearty 
welcome to his lodgings. 

“*Tt is vastly kind in you to seek us out, 
cousin, all things considered,” he said. ‘‘I 


feared my uncle Antony's will might have set | 








you against me; but I see you are tod generous 
to grudge me the favor which habits and neigh- 
borhood won for me from the old man, while you 
were following the king’s fortunes abroad.” 

On this they shook hands a second time, and 
the baronet offered to introduce his kinsman to 
society which would make London pleasant to 
him during his sojourn. 

“°Tis but a desert at best, unless one knows 
the right people,” said Sir Philip. ‘‘ You must 
dine with me this afternoon, cousin Mardyke—a 
mere bachelor’s dinner; and in the evening we 
will escort your lady to some pleasure-gardens, 
where she will see the beauties of the court. She 
will find their graces but faded and artificial be- 
side her own fresh loveliness,” he added, with a 
low bow. 

After some slight hesitation Humphrey Mar- 
dyke accepted his cousin’s invitation; and from 
this time the baronet scarce allowed a day to 
pass without showing some attention to the coun- 
try gentleman and his wife. He contrived to 
make himself mony agreeable to both. Before 
a month had p Humphrey had learned to 
take pleasure in all the dissipations of his cousin's 
profligate existence ; while Constance had fallen 
into a fatal habit of making comparisons between 
her husband's country-bred plainness of speech 
and manner and the subtle charm of Sir Philip 
Stanmore’s discourse, which flattered without 
seeming to flatter. She would have recoiled with 
horror from the idea that this man was more to 
her than any acquaintance should be to a mar- 
ried woman, yet she found the hours between his 
visits long and heavy; and as the time drew 
near for the return to Warwickshire she looked 


- forward with supreme dislike to the dullness of 


her country home. 

The time came at last, however, when the re- 
turn journey could no longer be delayed. The 
London visit had cost Humphrey a year’s in- 
come, for he had lost. considerable sums to Sir 
Philip at cards, and had paid heavy scores for 
tavern dinners given to that gentleman and his 
boisterous hard-drinking friends. Nor was this 
the only objection to London poy mene Con- 
stance Mardyke was beginning to lose the fresh- 
ness of her beauty in the feverish atmosphere of 
pleasure-gardens and play-houses. Her spirits 
were fitful, her nights sleepless, and her manner 
altogether changed from its girlish gayety to the 
weary, languid listlessness of a woman of fashion. 

It was in vain that Sir Philip entreated his 
cousin to remain longer in London. The hunt- 
ing season was close at hand, and Humphrey 
was obstinate. 

‘*You must spend your Christmas at Holm- 
wood, Philip,” he said, cordially ; but Constance 
did not second the invitation. She stood a little 
way apart, but the baronet saw that she waited 
anxiously for his reply. 

He made the answer a doubtful one. He had 
so many invitations for Christmas; but, if pos- 
sible, would spend a few nights at his cousin’s 
house. . 

**T should like to see Holmwood once more,” 
he said. ‘‘ I was there when a boy, and well re- 
member the fine old place, which my father was 
foolish enough to tell me might be my own some 
day. Do not think I envy your ownership, 
Humphrey. You make a better squire than I 
should have done.” 

With this they parted with much cordiality be- 
tween the two men—with a reserve that was al- 
most coldness on the part of Constance. Her 
hand trembled faintly as she gave it to Sir Phil- 
ip, and the one ogg gr which he shot 
into her eyes as she raised them timidly to his 
face told him that his tactics had been success- 
ful. He had played his cards with supreme can- 
tion, taking care that no word of his should of- 
fend the wife’s modesty, or give her an excuse 
for banishing him from her presence. By every 
assiduous attention he had made his friendship 
valuable to her, and he trusted to the future to 
recompense him for the trouble he had taken. 


Christmas drew near, after an interval that 
had seemed bleak and dreary to Constance Mar- 
dyke, fair as was the home to which she and her 
husband returned when they left London. To 
Humphrey the autumn months had brought pleas- 
ant occupation ; and he fancied the simple course 
of their country life must needs be as agreeable 
to Constance as it was to himself, especially as 
she made no complaint of the dullness of her 
existence, and indeed contrived to assume an air 
of gayety in his presence which beguiled him 
into a complete belief in her happiness. She was 
no skilled hypocrite, but a secret consciousness 
of her own wicked folly had taught her artifice. 
The pain of parting with Philip Stanmore had 
awakened her to the shameful truth. It was 
not as a common acquaintance that she had 
learned to take pleasure in his society. Uncon- 
sciously she had allowed his influence to become 
paramount in her mind, to the utter destruction 
of her happiness. 

As Christmas approached she was tortured by 
suspense, now hoping for his coming, now pray- 
ing that he might not come. 

‘What good can arise from his visit?” she 
asked herself; ‘‘ the place will only seem drear- 
ier when he is gone.” 

But, however she might argue with herself, 
the secret feeling of her heart was an ardent de- 
sire to see Philip Stanmore again; and when his 
horse galloped up to the Gothic porch of Holm- 
wood House one fine December afternoon it 
seemed to her as if dullness and sorrow vanished 
before the coming of that expected guest. 

He came q' alone, unattended by his serv- 
ant, who knew a little too much of his master’s 
life to be safely trusted in a country house, where 
his tongue might have been fatally busy to the 
baronet’s detriment. 

Sir Philip was not a hunting man, and his 
mornings were given wholly to the society of his 
hostess. Humphrey had a perfect confidence in 





his wife, and knew no thought of jealousy. The 
baronet was, moreover, ‘ten years his senior, and 
the simple country gentleman had no idea of 
the insidious power that lurks in the conversa- 
tion of an accomplished courtier and diplomatist. 

Left thus to their own resources, it was not 
long before the acquaintance between Sir Philip 
Stanmore and Constance Mardyke ripened into 
something more than friendship. Sir Philip 
knew himself to be beloved, and after a pruden- 
tial delay ventured to reveal his own hopeless 
passion. The avowal came when his victim’s 
entanglement made her too weak even to assume 
indignation, and she could only implore him to 
be silent and to leave her. 

**Tt was an evil hour in which we met,” she 
said. ‘‘ You know not how much I owe my hus- 
band for his disinterested ‘affection. I was a 
penniless girl when he chose me for his wife, 
and from that hour to this have known nothing 
but the most indulgent kindness from his hands.” 

Sir Philip responded to this speech by a lam- 
entation of his ow unworthiness, and an ex- 
pression of his warm regard for Humphrey. He 
pretended that his avowal had escaped him against 
his own will, and promised to offend no more. 

“Forget what I have told you,” he said, im- 
ploringly. ‘‘ Your friendship is more to me than 
the love of other women. ‘Trust me, Constance, 
and I will try to prove myself worthy of that 
friendship.” 

Reassured ty this declaration, Constance no 
longer urged the curtailment of Sir Philip's vis- 
it, nor did he again offend her by any allusion to 
his guilty passion. The days passed rapidly in 
the dangerous pleasures of his society, while the 
evenings were rendered profitable to him by 
games at cards, in which his superior skill gen- 
erally made him a winner. Humphrey could af- 
ford to lose, and lost with a good grace, little 
knowing how welcome his coin was to the empty 
pockets of his elegant kinsman. ‘The simple- 
minded country gentleman had a perfect belief 
in his cousin’s friendship, and gave him his en- 
tire confidence upon every subject. 

“Yes,” he said once, when Sir Philip had been 
congratulating him on his good fortune, “‘ there 
are few fin@r estates than Holmwood ; and should 
any thing happen to me in the hunting-field my 
widow will be one of the richest women in the 
county.” 

** What, are you so prudent as to have made 
your will already, cousin ?” 

“*T made it a month after my marriage. A 
hunting-man had need be prepared for the worst. 
In default of a son, my wife will inherit every 
acre and every sixpence I*possess.” 

Sir Philip had been artfully leading the con- 
versation to this very point. Much as he ad- 
mired, nay, after his own fashion, loved, Con- 
stance Mardyke, it was far from his thoughts to 
encumber himself with a runaway wife, a penni- 
less woman, whose dishonored career would be 
a burden to himself in the future. Very differ- 
ent would be his prospects should some accident 
remove the owner of Holmwood from his path- 
way. 

Once assured that the estate was secure to 
Constance in the event of her husband’s death, 
Sir Philip gave himself up to guilty dreams and 
guilty wishes; and if a wish could have killed 
Humphrey Mardyke, that gentleman would not 
have had long to live. 

With Christmas came other guests to Holm- 
wood: Constance Mardyke’s father, a gray- 
haired country parson, a squire and his wife, 
with a couple of pretty girls, from their home at 
some twenty miles’ distance, and a young man 
called Basil Hungerford, a bachelor cousin of 
Humphrey’s. To these guests Sir Philip con- 
trived to make himself infinitely agreeable ; and 
the festival season passed with much mirth and 
joviality on the part of all except the hostess, 
whose guilty conscience weighed heavily upon 
her amidst these simple domestic pleasures. On 
New-Year’s Day there was to be a great meet 
and hunting-breakfast at a market-town thirty 
miles from Holmwood, and Humphrey Mardyke 
had given his promise to be present at the public 
breakfast as well as in the hunting-field. This 
would oblige him to leave home on the previous 
day; and, on hearing this, Sir Philip declared 
his intention to depart at the same time. 

“T came here from Lord Scarsdale’s,” he said. 
“*His place is but fifteen miles distant, as yqu 
know, and my road will lie with yours for ten 
miles of the way. We can go together, cousin. 
I promised Scarsdale to return long before this ; 
but you have made my visit so agreeable it is 
hard to tear myself away.” 

Sir Philip and his host set out together on the 
appointed morning, accompanied by Basil Hun- 
gerford. Constance came to the porch to bid 
her husband and guests good-by. She was look- 
ing paler than usual, and strangely care-worn, 
as it seemed to her husband, who looked at her 
anxiously as he bent down from his saddle to 
give her his farewell kiss. 

*“Why, you are as pale as a ghost, my dar- 
ling,” he said; ‘‘ what is amiss ?” 

She assured him, in hurried accents, that there 
was nothing amiss; she was only a little tired. 

Sir Philip Stanmore was the last to bid her 
good-by, and as he did so he contrived to slip a 
letter secretly into her hand. Had she been in- 
clined to reject the missive she could not have 
done so: but she had indeed little inclination to 
decline ‘his first letter which she had ever re- 
ceived from him. As the horses galloped away 
down the avenue leading to the park-gates she 
hurried to her room to read the baronet’s com- 
munication at her leisure. 

It was a passionate love-letter, in which the 
writer dwelt despairingly on the agony of this 
parting, deploring in eloquent words the fate that 
severed him from the only woman he had ever 
truly loved. Weakly, fondly she dwelt upon 
these ionate words, and her tears fell fast 
upon the letter before she folded it and hid it in 


the bosom of her dress. For two days she was 
to be alone ; ample leisure in which to dwell upon 
a missive that seemed :o her like a first love-let- 
ter. Humphrey had written to her bat seldom 
before their marriage, and his epistles were ve 
poor and school-boy-like when compared whb 
the composition of the courtly wit and rhymster. 
Throughout those two long days of solitude 
Constance Mardyke was haunted by thoughts of 
the man who had won her heart from the peth 


of duty. Vainly did she endeavor to banish his 
image from her mind. He had taken too com- 
plete a possession of her weak womanly wits, and 


happitiess in a life-long separation from him 
seemed impossible to her. 

The day appointed for the hunt was wet and 
stormy, and she roamed listlessly through the 
empty rooms, listening to the rain beating against 
the windows, and toward evening trying to dis- 
tinguish the sound of horses’ hoofs in the ave- 
nue. But night closed in, and her husband did 
not return. She sat up late waiting for him, but 
at midnight he had not arrived. 

**He will come to-morrow, no doubt,” she 
said, as she dismissed the servants and retired 
to her own room. Strange dreams haunted her 
that night—dreams with which the sound of the 
falling rain mingled dismally. She fancied she 
was walking with her husband through the rain 
and darkness upon the road by which he must 
needs return; but, although they seemed to walk 
rapidly, they could make no progress. One par- 
ticular turn of the road, with three gaunt poplars 
growing on one side, and on the other some pol- 
lard willows shading a stagnant pool, a spot she 
remembered well, was always before her in that 
weary nightmare-like dream. 

She woke in the morning unrefreshed and low- 
spirited, to drag through another day. It was 
growing toward dusk, when she rose with a sense 
of weariness from her tapestry-frame, and opened 
the cabinet in which she had hidden Sir Philip's 
letter. An idle funcy had seized her to read it 
once more before her husband's return, and then 
she might perhaps bring. herself to destroy the 
precious document. She opened the door of the 
cabinet, took out the letter, and began to repe- 
ruse the lines that were already but too familiar 
toher. As she read the first words a faint sound 
near at hand, like a half-suppressed sigh, star- 
tled her. She looked up suddenly, clutching the 
guilty letter to her breast, and in a mirror oppo- 
site the open door she saw her husband's face. He 
was standing on the threshold. She turned, in 
supreme confusion, to meet him. He stood with- 
in the doorway, his countenance, as it seemed to 
her, gravely reproachful; but before she could 
utter a word the familiar figure melted into thin 
air. She hurried to the landing-place outside 
the door, but there was no living creature there. 
The thing which she had seen was a shadow. 
She fell at the foot of the great staircase in a 
dead swoon, and it was not till an hour afterward 
that her maid found her there, with Sir Philip's 
letter clasped in her hand. Her first thought on 
recovering consciousness was a fear lest this let- 
ter should have been seen; but throughout her 
swoon she had held the crumpled paper tightiy. 

‘* Has my husband come home?” she asked. 

‘*No, Madam.” 

‘You are quite sure?” 

** Yes, indeed, Madam,” the girl answered, 
with surprise. 

That night passed, and there were no tidings 
of Humphrey Mardyke, although his groom, 
who brought home the horse on which his mas- 
ter had hunted, said he had expected to find him 
at home. 

‘*He left Wetherby before I did,” said the 
man, ‘‘ but I believe he had some notion of 
breaking the journey at Scarsdale Castle. I 
heard Sir Philip Stanmore give him the invita- 
tion to lie there for a night as they parted com- 
pany at the cross-roads on Monday last.” 

This seemed likely enough, and the prolonged 
absence of the master gave no uneasiness to the 
household at Holmwood, though Constance could 
not banish the memory of that pale shadowy 
figure, so like and yet so different from life, 
which she had seen in the twilight. To the serv- 
ants she had not dared to mention this figure, 
believing it an emanation of her own guilty 
mind, and fearing their ridicule of her folly, or 
possibly their suspicion of her sin. She waiied 
anxiously for her husband's return, resolved to 
welcome him with affection, and to struggle with 
all her might against her fatal regard for Sir 
Philip. Unhappily, the opportunity to fulfill this 
penitent resolve was not to be afforded to her. 
Next day passed without any tidings of the ab- 
sent, and on the following evening there came 
the news of her husband’s murder. He had 
been found, shot through the heart, lying on the 
brink of the stagnant pool, at that very spot which 
she had seen in her dream., 

The country was up in arms to discover the 
doer of this evil deed. Humphrey Mardyke had 
been as popular as he was wealthy, and people 
were eager to see his assassin brought to justice. 
Lord Scarsdale was one of the witnesses at the 
inquest. He described how his guest had left 
him at noon, intending to ride straight home. 
He had another guest, who left him at the same 
hour; but the roads of the two men lay in oppo- 
site directions, for Sir Philip Stanmore was to 
ride to a town twenty miles distant from Scars- 
dale on the London road, there to find a coach 
that plied to and fro the metropolis. 

This was all Lord Scarsdale could tell. He 
had seen the two gentlemen part company at the 
lodge-gates, and had then returned to his house. 

The inquest was brief, and threw little light 
upon the circumstances under which Humphrey 
Mardyke had met his death. His pockets had 
been emptied of their contents by hasty hands, 
for they were found turned inside out. His horse 





as discovered loose in a field some distance from 
e’scene of the murder, and the state of his 
| mud-stained garments gave evidence to the fact 
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still in the saddle. Who could doubt that the 
deed was the work of some highway robber? 
Humphrey Mardyke had not an enemy in the 
world, and what personal motive could prompt 
so vile an assassination except the vulgar greed 
of gain? <A large reward was offered for the 
zppreheusion of the murderer; but days and 
weeks went by, and no information was brought 
to Holmwood, or to the little country town 
where the inquest had been held. News was 
slow to travel in those days, and three weeks 
elapsed before Constance received a letter of con- 
dolence from Sir Philip Stanmore—a letter in 
which he dwelt with generous warmth upon the 
merits of the deceased, and delicately forebore 
from any allusion to his passion for her who was 
now free to return his affection. 
wicked as she had been, Constance Mardyke la- 
mented her husband's untimely fate with genu- 
ine grief. ‘The thought of her own guilty pref- 
erence for another man filied her with self-re- 
proach, and now that it was too late to atone for 
her error, that error seemed doubly base. She 
was not, however, suffered to mourn long in her 
country solitude. Within two months of her 
husband's death Sir Philip paid another visit to 
Holmwood, riding over from his friend Lord 
Scarsdale’s, as on the previous occasion, in or- 
der to give a kind of accidental appearance to 
his coming. 

He had not been many hours at Holmwood 
before he assumed the speech and bearing of a 
lover, nor did he fail to win,the widowed girl 
from her penitential grief. In the presence of 
the observant old butler he was, however, care- 
fully ceremonicus. It was too early yet to show 
his cards, except to the weak girl, of whose heart 
and mind he had long ago made himself master. 
A faint flash of triumph brightened his eyes 
every time he glanced round the noble rooms, or 
toward the wide expanse of park and wood be- 
fore the old Tudor windows. The only obstacle 
to his possession of this place and all its belong- 
ings had been removed from his pathway. He 
knew that he had but to wait a fitting time in 
which to claim the widow and her fortune, nor 
did he leave Holmwood until he had made Con- 
stance promise two things: first, that she would 
come shortly to London, where change of air and 
scene would help to banish the haunting memory 
of the dead; and, secondly, that she would be- 
come Lady Stanmore as soon as a decent period 
of mourning had elapsed. While talking of her 
dead husband she had told Sir Philip, somewhat 
reluctantly, of the strange vision she had seen on 
the threshold of her bedchamber: - But this ap- 
parition he ridiculed as the work'of a distem- 
pered fancy. 

** Tt is little wonder for you to see ghosts in 
the solitude of this dull old house,” he said ; and 
it was upon thris*that he persuaded her to consent 
to a sojourn in“town. 

Once in London, remote from village gossips, 
he knew that it would be easy for him to hasten 
the marriage which would make him master of 
Hampbhrey's noble estate; and he had pressing 
need that this change should take place speedily, 
as his finances were at the lowest ebb. 

His hopes were not disappointed. Constance 
Mardyke came to London accompanied only by 
her faithful serving-woman. She occupied the 
lodgings in which she had lived with her husband 
du ing the previous year, and being utterly ig- 
norant of all business matters, and without 
fends in the metropolis, she very soon allowed 
Sir Philip to assume the management and to-ob- 
tuin the complete control of her affairs. No 
suspicion of mercenary motives on his side had 
ever entered her mind ; she‘supposed him to be 
as wealthy as he was fashionable, a delusion 
which he took good care to sustain. He thus 
became, even before his marriage with the widow, 
absolute master of Humphrey Mardyke’s for- 
tune. 

Sir Philip was not, however, less eager for the 
celebration of the marriage, and at the close of 
the summer Constance consented to become his 
wife. They started for Holmwood almost im- 
mediately after the marriage ceremony, the 
bridegroom secretly eager to inspect the estate 
which was now his own. He found it even 
wider in extent than he had hoped, and was 
much .gratified by the reception he met with 
among the tenantry, wlfo were fascinated by his 
easy affable manners, and somewhat inclined to 
prefer him to the late lord of the soil. 

Fot some months the novel grandeurs and oc- 
cupations of his position made life tolerably 
agreeable to the baronet; but he was a man of 
restless nature and long habits of dissipation. 
The time came when ke grew weary of Holm- 
wood; weary too of his wife’s society, as it 
seemed to Constance, who kept a close watch 
on the changes of her husband’s countenance. 
The accomplished courtier, who had been so de- 
voted as a lover, was now often moody and ab- 
sent-minded, and when his wife questioned him 
with tender anxiety, was sorely puzzled to ac- 
count for his gloom. 

**Nay, Constance, few men who think at all 
are without some subject for dark thoughts,” he 
said, impatiently. ‘‘ You must not watch me so 
closely by day and night. The truth of the mat- 
ter is, Holmwood is too dull a residence for a 
man who hag spent his life in the society of a 
court, We must live in London if you would 
See me cheerful. There is a funereal atmos- 
phere in this place, as if it were haunted by the 
shadows of every master who ever inhabited it 
in the past.” 

** What, Philip, have you seen a ghost?” . 

** No, Constance, Iam too much a man of the 
world for that ; but the dullness of the place gives 
me bad dreams.” 

** Yes, I have heard you cry out in your sleep,” 
answered his wife, thoughtfully. 

**Indeed! Have I uttered words that you 
could distinguish ?” 


| shallow stagnant pool. 


Weak and | 
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‘* Not often. Once you spoke of that place 
where they found my husband. ‘Under the 
willows by that black stagnant pool!’ you cried. 
Strange, is it not, that the place should haunt 
you in your dreams, as it haunted me on the 
night before the murder ?”’ 

Sir Philip’s brow darkened in gloomy thought, 
but he made no reply to his wife’s speech.. He 
left her presently to ride alone, and an idle fancy 
‘took him to the spot of which she had spoken— 
the bend in the road where three tall poplars stood 
out black against the winter sky, and where the 
pollard willows bent their weird trunks across a 
He looked at the place 
for some minutes, lost in thought, and then turn- 
ed and galloped home again, as if the foul fiend 
had been behind him. 

From this time he daily became more restless 
in his habits and gloomy in his temper. The 
wealth that he had won for himself could not 
give him happiness. His wife's beauty had no 
longer power to charm the fickle mind that had 
ever sought new conquesf#; nor was her gentle 
yielding nature calculated to maintain ascend- 
ency over his fitful soul. He had determined 
to go to London soon after the beginning of the 
new year, and if possible to go there alone. 

On the anniversary of the night-on which the 
shadow of Humphrey Mardyke had appeared to 





his wife it eame again; but this time to the new 
master of Holmwood, who met the ghostly form | 


“IN A MIRROR OPPOSITE THE OPEN DOOR SHE SAW HER HUSBAND'S FACE.” 


of his dead rival in the corridor upon which his 
bedchamber opened. Again it was in the early 
twilight that the vision appeared, pale, grave, re- 
proachful of aspect, with fixed eyes and solemn 
motion ; and again Sir Philip tried to convince 
himself, as he had tried to convince Constance, 
that the figure was but the emanation of a dis- 
turbed brain. He did not sneceed in this at- 
tempt, however. Men were prone to supersti- 
tion.in those days, and the baronet was inclined 
to regard this spectral visit as an omen of his 
own untimely death, 

He was on the point of starting for London 
next day, after declaring that he would not spend 
a night in that accursed haunted honse, when a 
couple of messengers came from the nearest town 
to request his immediate presence there. Some- 
thing had transpired which promised to throw 
light upon the circumstances of Humphrey Mar- 
dyke’s assassination, and the county magistrate 
wanted the attendance of Sir Philip and Lady 
Stanmore—the latter to identify some property 
which was supposed to have belonged to her first 
husband. 

The baronet’s face grew ghastly pale as one 
of the men stated their errand. He was at first 
inclined to resist the summons, on the plea of 
his journey to London; but the elder of the two 
men declared the magistrate’s orders to be im- 
perative. They were not to leave Holmwood 


| without Sir Philip; and Lady Stanmore was to 
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follow immediately, in her coach or on horse- 
back, as might be most convenient to herself. 

**It is not a four miles’ ride,” said the man, 
with grim politeness, as Sir Philip and he rode 
abreast along the avenue. The baronet said no- 
thing. This species of summons was strangely 
like an arrest; but any attempt at resistance 
would have been worse than useless. He saw 
that both men were fully armed, and that their 
horses were as good as his own. 

Arrived at the town, he was conducted at once 
to the chief inn, where he found one of the coun- 
ty magistrates, Lord Scarsdale, and some other 
gentlemen seated in the principal chamber await- 
ing his coming. 

The magistrate received him with stately po- 
liteness ; but his familiar friend, Lord Scarsdale, 
saluted him coldly, and scarce touched the hand 
which he offered. 

‘*You were not present at the inquest held 
on the remains of Mr. Humphrey Mardyke, I 
believe, Sir Philip Stanmore?” said the magis- 
trate. 

‘*T was not. I was in London at the time, 
and did not even know of my friend’s unhappy 
fate. Nor should I have been able to offer any 
evidence had I been present at the inquest.” 

**Indeed! You were in London at the time. 


Can you swear to having reached London on the 
fourth of January in last year ?” 
“*Certainly, if there is any occasion for my 








taking an oath on the subject, which I can not | 
myself apprehend. Lord Scarsdale is aware 
that I left his house at noon on the third of the 
month, with the avowed intention of riding to 
Gorsham, on the London road, there to join the 
mail-coach.” 

** And you never saw Mr. Mardyke after bid- 
ding him good-by at Scarsdale gates ?” 

“Never. Our ways lay separate from the mo- 
ment of leaving the gates.” 

‘* And how about your horse, Sir Philip—what 
became of him when you joined the coach ?” 

**T left him at the inn at Gorsham, to be 
brought up to London by a pack-horse driver 
next day.” 

** Will you swear that you were not in Haver- 
fiel¢ village on the night of the third of January, 
several hours after the mail-coach left Gorsham, 
and that you did not there exchange a broken- 
kneed horse and a gold watch for a sound ani- 
mal ?” 

Sir Philip started and grew deadly pale. 

‘**T was never in any place, called Haverfield 
in my life, that I am aware ofgf he said, ‘nor 
did I ever make such a bargain as that you 
speak of.” 

‘Indeed !” replied the magistrate. ‘‘ Then 





Lord Scarsdale’s groom must be mistaken as to 


the identity of a horse which was offered for sale | 


here in yesterday’s market, and which he swore 
to be yours—a bay gelding, with a white streak 


on one side of the face. 
a horse, Sir Philip ?” 

** Nay,” interposed Lord Scarsdale, while the 
baronet hesitated, ‘“‘he can not deny that the 
horse was once his. I remember the animal 
perfectly, and will swear to the watch as Hum- 
phrey Mardyke’s.” 

**'The watch?” gasped Sir Philip. 

“Yes,” replied the magistrate, producing a 
massive gold watch, ‘‘On being questioned, 
the man who offered the horse for sale declared 
himself to be an inn-keeper at Haverfield. He 
received this watch and a broken-kneed horse 
from a traveler who took shelter at his house 
on the night of the third of January, after hav- 
ing broken his horse’s knees in the attempt to 
jump a five-barred gate that divided a short cut 
across fields from the main road. The man ex- 
changed a good horse of his own for the injured 
animal and this watch, which he was wearing 
yesterday. His account of the circumstance 
seemed throughout honest, and his voluntary 
description of the traveler tallies in every re- 
spect with your appearance. You will scarcely 
be surprised, therefore, Sir Philip, that I consid- 
ered it my duty to order your arrest, under the 
suspicion of being a party to the death of your 
wife’s first husband.” ‘ 

‘* The story is a tissue of lies!” cried the bar- 
onet, ‘‘a conspiracy.” 

**In that case you can have no objection to 
see the man who offered the horse for sale, and 
whom we found wearing this watch,” answered 
the magistrate; and at a nod from him a re- 
spectable-looking countryman entered the room. 

He swore immediately to the identity of Sir 
Philip Stanmore with the traveler who had taken 
shelter at his house, drenched to the skin, and 
worn out with a cross-country ride on the night 
of the third of January. His evidence was per- 
fectly clear and straightforward, and no question- 
ing of Sir Philip’s could shake his statements. 
Lady Stanmore had now arrived, and on being 
shown the watch at once recognized it as her 
late husband's property. She had yet to learn 
the awful inference to be drawn from the man- 


Did you ever own such 


| ner of its recovery. 


“If you are indeed unconcerned in this busi- 


| ness, it will be easy for you to find an alibi, Sir 


Philip,” said the magistrate; ‘‘ but in the mean 
time you must consider yourself under arrest, 
and I shall be compelled to order your removal 
to the town jail, there to await your trial at the 
next assizes.” : 

Constance uttered a cry of horror on hearing 
this, and sank, half-fainting, into the chair that 
had been placed for her. Sir Philip had by this 
time recovered his usual self-possession. He 
protested against his arrest as an infamous and 
preposterous proceeding. 

“In all probability, this man is himself the 
assassin,” he said, 

‘*We have the evidence of Lord Scarsdale and 
his groom as to the identity of the horse, Sir 
Philip, _ It is that which justifies your arrest.” 

‘*And I have twenty people at command who 
will swear that I was at home at Haverfield all 
through the day of the murder,” said the inn- 
keeper. 

Sir Philip Stanmore was removed to the town 
jail, after having been compelled to surrender his 
sword and traveling pistols. He parted tender- 
ly from his wife, who believed him the victim of 
some fatal error, and who would fain have accom- 
panied him to his prison. This he forbade, and 
ileparted between his jailers in haughty silence, 
after giving his wife the address of a London 
lawyer whom she was to summon immediately 
to his aid. A month would elapse before the as- 
sizes, and if the baronet were indeed as innocent 
as he protested himself to be, there could be no 
great difficulty in proving the fact of his journey 
to London. It was impossible for him to have 
reached London on the fourth, if he had been at 
Haverfield at the hour mentioned. 

He was not destined again to face his accusers. 
His health, which had been in a declining state 
ever since his coming to Holmwood, broke down 
completely under the misery of his position, and 
an attack of jail-fever bronght him to a grave at 
least less shameful than that which would have 
awaited him as a condemned murderer. On the 
night before his death he sent for his wife, and 
to her ears alone confessed his crime. He had 
turned his horse’s head about immediately after 
leaving Scarsdale gates, had ridden across a com- 
mon that skirted Humphrey’s road home, and had 
overtaken him by the three poplars, where he 
shot him through the heart without a moment's 
parley. He stopped to rifle his victim’s pockets, 
in order that the act might seem that of a high- 
way robber, and had then ridden off across coun- 
try, reckless which way he went in the great hor- 
ror and agony that came upon him after the com- 
mission of the crime. At Haverfield, finding his 
horse completely lame, and having very little mon- 
ey, he had been compelled to offer the dead man’s 
watch as a temptation to the landlord, whe, see- 
ing the traveler's distress, drove a hard bargain 
for his own animal. 

“It was for your sake I did the deed, Con- 
stance,” he«said; and the unhappy woman be- 
lieved him. ‘‘ There was only his life between 
us. I knew that you loved me, and in the last 
half hour before I left Scarsdale I came to the 
desperate resolve that ended in your husband's 
death. The act was as mad as it was wicked, 
and I can truly swear that I have never known 
an hour’s peace of mind since it was done.” 

He died at daybreak ; and Constance returned 
broken-hearted to Holmwood, there to lead a life 
of solitude and repentant sorrow for a few years, 
at the end of which time she fell into a decline 
and died, leaving the fine old place to fall into 
the hands of her first husband’s distant relations, 
who came from a northern shire to take posses- 
sion of the estate, and who were never troubled 
in their occupancy by the shadow of Humphrey 
Mardyke. 
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FATHERS. 
‘The Threadbare Father, whose family | The Very Young Father, who is really 


The Swell Father, who has some- 
thing else to attend to, He doesn’t 
often nurse the baby. 


have been a little too much for him. proud of the twins. 
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MOTHERS. 
The Mother who firmly believes there The Mother with a lot of things on The Mother who has a mission, and 
is only one word in the English lan- | her hands (all very unlikely). can’t be bothered. 
guage, and that is—BABY. 
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The old Stage Parent, who first — 


blows up and then blesses his 
children. THE FEATHER THAT NEARLY BROKE THE CAMEL’S BACK. 
Littte Wire. “One Thing more, Dolly Poppet, which I’d nearly Forgotten! Get Three Pairs of the thickest Black Ribbed Lamb’s-Wool Stockings for 
Mamma. Here’s an old Pair for the Size, which you can Carry in your Breast-Pocket. Don’t Forget!” 
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A GOOD NAME. HOW TO DO fT. 


Lovcer. “ Somebody called in my Absence! Did he leave any Name?” Mrs. Mantamer..‘* What you’ve got to do, Amelia, is to Keep the Whip Hand of 

The Mother who would rather her Mary. “Oh yes, Sir; he said it was Immaterial!’ Him, and if he Jibs, tighten the Curb. I soon Tamed mine when I took him in Hand.” 

daughters grew no older. [Poor Mri. MirpMay looks up at the portrait of her Good Gentleman, and 
wonders how she is going to begin. 
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WHICH CONSOLES, BUT NOT 
SUFFICES. 


Aut the day was dour and dreary, 

Weighted down with shadows eerie— 

Other shadows kept the sunlight 
From the threshold of my heart. 

Failure by its magic spelled me; 

In ite fatal circle held me; 

Ere one hurt had ceased to rankle, 
Some new prickle left its smart. 


“Letters!” And I, wholly broken, 

Turned in hopel pok 

“Doubtless other blows to smite me, 
Though my spirit cries ‘enough !'" 

But I forced my hand to take them, 

Though I scanned, ere I would break them, 

All the seals—for I was growing 
Cowardly through long rebuff. 





Till my sullenness of seeming 
Was inbroken by the gleaming 
Of a dear, familiar greeting 
By a dearer hand devised. 
When two hearts have loving oneness, 
» Yet must suffer on in loneness, 
What a blessing lies in letters 
Tben I duly realized! 


Ah, I know whose missive this is! 
There's inbalméd freight of kisses— 
Not the weapon that. I dreaded 

In your travel-battered sheath! 
You will feed my incompleteness 
With your hivéd hoard of sweetness, 
When I peel away the cover 

And pluck out the fruit beneath. 


Oh, my pledge of coming gladness! 
Ob, my talisman in sadness! 
Oh, my letter! tempest-drifted 
Over rough Atlantic seas! 
For the writer's sake I bless you— j 
For the writer’s sake I press you 
To my trial-braised be “m— 
Thou'rt its comforte: .vr these! 


Yet! The fingers, over-willing, 
To a formless touch are thrilling ; 
Some far-off dim pulse of Being 
Sure is troubling the air. 
Sympathetically I quiver 
With a sweet, unearthly shiver— 
Ab, my love is thinking of me 
in the distance over there! 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


M. P.—Anthon’s Classical Dictionary is what you 
want. The price is $6. Colton's Atlases cost from 
$5 to $20, according to the edition. All of these 
works are published by Harper & Brothers. El Fu- 
reidis costs $1 75. 

P. P.—We have said repeatedly that we do not an- 
swer questions by mail. 

Rosa.—Any back Numbers of the Bazar will be sent 
you from the publication office on receipt of price.— 
Powder for sachets may be obtuined at any druggist’s 
at abont $1 a pound. 

Kararma.—You will probably find the book you 
require in the advertising list of the publishers. 

Atioz Grrr.—The only legend of the stork we know 
of is the common one among the children of Holland 
and Germany, that this bird, the nest of which is seen 
so often to crown the chimney-tops of the Dutch and 
German houses, is the usher of the newly-born baby, 
whose sudden appearance in the family is such a mys- 
terious surprise to the young. The stork is regarded 
as a bird of good omen, of an excellent domestic char- 
acter, and is welcomed and treated accordingly. Hans 
Andersen has told some pretty stories about it. 

the files of the Bazar you will find the 
best remedies for a pimply face.—The best of odors 
are the most evanescent, and there is none superior 
to Cologne-water. 

Sweet Seventeen.—Never cease importuning your 
“rich” father to send you to school. In the mean 
time do your best by private study and reading to 
make up for his unfatherly neglect. 

L. E. F.—Bazar No. 46 will give you hints about 
over-ekirts. A Sailor Jacket pattern is in No. 49. 

L.A. B. C.—We can not recommend any particular 
system of dress-cutting. Sabot sleeves are large coat- 
sleeves gathered to a band and ruffied at the wrist. 
Maria Theresa sleeves are plain to the elbow, and 
frilied below. 

Forry-rrve.—It is not necessary to straighten the 
hair combed out of the head before sending it to be 
made into a switch. We can not give you an idea of 
the expense of making it up.—Make the purple me- 
rino with a slight train, and basque trimmed with 
velvet. Draw in the circular by a belt at the back, 
and cut arm-holes in front. 

Ing —Cash e, merinoes, and black alpaca 
are worn by old ladies. Colored feathers are worn 
on black bonnets. 

Country Greu.—Say “yes” or “no,” according to 
your inclination, to accept an escort or not. 

Mas. J. V. P.—Faille is heavy corded silk at $4 or 
$6 a yard. A lace jabot is lace slightly gathered in 
shells down the front of a cloak or dress. Any trim- 
ming store will supply you with buttons. We do not 
give addresses here. 

Mavpr M. L.—Read Notice to Correspondents, in 
Bazar No. 48. 

Mrs. C. J.—Your sample is the Sutherland or 42d 
tartan. Angora fringe at $2 a yard will trim your 
ermine wrap well. Send your gloves to a sconrer; it 





Curmtaset.—Read Notice to Correspondents, in 
Bazar No. 48. Get a white plush sacque for evening 
wear. A blue plush suit and bat for your little girl. 

Duzwx1a.—It is customary té give “ engagement- 

7” but they do not make the contract, morally 


male education, including the modern languages and 

can be had for $30 in gold a year. The best 
season for the voyage in a steamer to Europe is mid- 
summer, most pleasant month, however, to ar- 
rive is May.—A lady is not expected to take off her 
glove when giving her hand. She, therefore, has no 
need to make any apology for not doing so.— When 
@ person is served at a table by a waiter the plate is 
not to be passed. When, however, there are no serv- 


ants, each guest should be polite enough to aifend to | 





his neighbor's wants, and pass the plate.—A book on 
Etiquette, with the title of “ The Bazar Book of Deco- 
rum,” is in course of publication by the Messrs. Harper. 
—Trim your velours with velvet revers and bands, 

Mrs. C. A. F.—Get dark blue or gray poplin for your 
skirt.—The American poetess for whose address you 
ask is very ill, and we are not at liberty.to give you 
her address, even if she were well enough to attend 
to your request.—French flannels are in blocks and 
broken plaids of two colors only—not in tartans.—-Put 
drawers of muslin on a child of two years, if he is well 
grown.—The Martha skirt is still in style—Napkins 
are ordinarily placed upon the table, simply folded in 
an angular form, with the roll or bit of bread inclosed 
within.—The quince seeds are bruised, slightly dilut- 
ed with water, and strained, when used to make “ ban- 
doline,” 

Bx. M.—Make your wrapper a Gabrielle, and trim 
with gros grain bands of the same shade. Suits have 
been described. 

Anxious.—Bazar No. 11, Vol. IL, gives a pattern and 
full instractions for a gentleman's dressing-gown. 

E. J.—In assisting a lady to mount a horse, you 
must place your right hand so firmly low and con- 
veniently near that she can put her left foot in it and 
spring into the saddle. As she rises you must aid her 
ascent by a lift with your arm. 

Menvota.—We give no patterns except those con- 
tained in the Supplement. The other designs are in- 
tended to suggest variations to the reader. Our Sup- 
plements comprise all the essential patterns, which 
can readily be modified by persons of ingenuity. 

Mrs. 8. H. D.—Read Notice to Correspondents, in 
Bazar No. 48. 

M. M. M. W.—Crimped fringe or else heavy guipure 
lace headed with a quilling of gros grain is a hand- 
some trimming for black cashmere. Draw your cir- 
cular cloak to a belt at the back of the waist, and cut 
arm-holes in front. Your commendation is very grat- 
ifying to us, 

Oxrnan.—The disposition of your property, if in 
Pennsylvania, would be regulated according to the 
laws of that State, no matter whence your husband 
should come. . 

Niox O. Tove.—There are a great number of books 
on “Use and Abuse of Tobacco,” so many, in fact, 
that we have neither time nor space to enumerate 
them. Any bookseller will supply you to the utmost 
of your demand. 

L. E. H.—Harper’s book, which is entitled “The 
Bazar Book of Decorum,” is in the hands of the 
printers, and will soon be published.— Miss Mulock 
is the author of the poem to which you refer. We do 
not know that it has ever been set to music.—The ad- 
vertising column will tell you the price of the watches 
concerning which you ask. 

Ienonanoz.—Get lustrous blue-black gros grain, and 
make by Figure 2, Bazar No. 43.—It is customary to 
hand your card to the servant who opens the door 
where you are calling. 

Estuer H.—Have the girls’ dresses dyed dark ma- 
roon. Bazar No. 43 will furnish you a pattern for 
them, also for black silk dress and alpaca. See Ba- 
zar No. 45 for cloaks. Gore the front and one side 
width of blue silk dresses. Make piaid suits short, 
with kilt pleats, and burnous scarf. 

W. C. B.—We can not give the address you want in 
this column. 

Mas. Dr. A.—Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 
44 for children's fashions. 

JosErainr.—Flounces are more worn than ever. Use 
pattern of Walking Dress with Tunic, in Bazar No. 43. 

Aotnuxvz.-—White corduroy is $1 75 or $2 a yard. It 
is three-quarters of a yard wide.—A gold locket with 
handscme enameled monogram will cost you from $30 
to $50.—Cut your serge sacqne by Redinyote pattern in 
Bazar No. 41. Scallop to match the upper skirt. A 
white felt hat with peacock's feathers will suit you. 

Mas. E. T. E.—Cut off the points of your dress waist, 
and gore the skirt in front and at the sides. The coat- 
sleeves will answer. Pink the edges of the strip you 
mention, and box-pleat it for trimming. We can not 
satisfy you on the other points of your letter. 

N. C.—The book you speak of has uever been pub- 
lished. 

ingureive Miny.—We can recommend no work on 
designs for woolen goods. 

Lita, C. W. B., Inquisitive, and Ciirron are re- 
ferred to the Notice to Correspondents in Bazar No. 
48. 


Mrs. T. K.—We can not recommend one kind of 
corset above another.—A bolster is used to sleep on, 
but is not essential in daytime. Sheets should be 
wide enough to tuck in well at each side of the bed, 
and have an inch hem at the top; half an inch below. 

Pyra.—Arrange a coiled waterfall of your hair, hold- 
ing most of the curls in the net, a few falling outside. 
—It is a matter of taste, but we prefer the title Miss on 
a young lady’s visiting-card. 

A. L. W.—Any large fancy store on Broadway will 
farnish the materials you want. 

H. T. Braxe.—The forthcoming work, “‘The Bazar 
Book of Decorum,” will contain probably all the in- 
formation you desire. It is of native origin. If you 
read the Bazar you will see that ij, often has articles 
upon the subject yon refer to. Ifthe bride's father 
is dead, the next nearest of kin of the same genera- 
tion should act, or any friend of the proper age may 
ve selected to give away the bride. The groom might 
engage the clergyman by letter or through the me- 
dium of his betrothed or any one else. The groom 
may or may not supply his groomsmen with any thing 
or every thing, according to his means or inclination. 

A. 8. M.—To conceal the dyed silk of your skirt, put 
three flounces, each five inches wide, separated by a 
ruche of the same. There are two straight breadths 
and two gored breadths in the tunic. A velveteen 
sacque with sailor collar, and edged with two thick 
cords of gros grain, will be very pretty. 

Cora 8.—Make your black and white striped mo- 
hair with demi-train, short basque, and coat-sleeves. 
Trim with a rnche of black and white ribbon. 

Aveusta J.—Velveteen suits made with knee pan- 
taloons and the Bismarck blouse are worn by boys 
of five years. Sack over-coat of dark blue or gray 
cloth, with cape almost 2s long as the coat. 

Nixa L.—Your poplin suit snd velvet sacque are 
still in very good style, and we advise you not to 
alter them. 

E. A. N. ann Esrerre.—Velveteen suits are still 
worn, though not so popularly as last year. Make 
two skirts and a short jacket trimmed with box- 
pleated gros grain—not satin. 

Aones.—Velvet ribbon is quite as much used as 
bias velvet, but it does not trim as handsomely. 

L. C. B.—We can suggest nothing more than bur- 
nouses of cashmere or velvet for the street; scarfs 
and sailor sacques for the house. 

E.ta A.—A handsome dressing-gown, a pair of slip- 
pers, a chain of your own hair, or an embroidered chair, 





are all appropriate Christmas gifts to your lover. Read 
New York Fashions in another column for other mat- 
ters, 

Exv.ie V.—Your gros grain sash is suitable to wear 
with a cloth cloak. 

Querist.—_New York Fashions of Bazar No. 18 will 
answer all your queries about furniture. Information 
about weddings was given in the last Number. 

Avprz H.—Back Numbers of the Bazar will furnish 
you many designs for Christmas presents. 

Annie H. K.—Place a loop half-way down each of 
the back seams of your trained skirt, and fasten them 
over hooks at the belt, thus forming a draped short 
skirt. 

Winter.—Your grocer should be able to supply you 
with starch polish for linens.—There is no help for 
your silk if the color is extracted.Read Notice to 
Correspondents in Bazar No. 48,—Fifty dollars will 
buy a china set and goblets. 

Mrs. R. J. A.—Your cloak need not be altered. Put 
pleated silk flounces with crape binding and bands for 
heading on your silk dress. Girls of six wear colored 
skirts and black over-dresses. 

B. M. H.—Your wife should dress her long hair in 
the chatelaine braids illustrated in Bazar No. 40. 

Mas. M. G. M‘K.—Your sample is a nice quality of 
alpaca—not tamise cloth. Read New York Fashions 
of Bazar No. 46 for directions about making your 
dress. 

W. C. L.—Girls of sixteen crimp their hair and wear 
over a cushion in a net, or else they braid it low be- 
hind.—Make you, black silk with short skirt and a 
looped over-skirt.or train. See Bazar No. 46. Trim 
with a fold of the-same, piped wiih velvet. 

Bessre.—Velvet at $18 a yard is handsome enough 
for any body without trimming. Read Bazar No, 45. 
You would run a great risk to order a cloak from a 
distance, as it. might fail to fit you. 

Van Werrt.—The fleecy side of colored flannel is the 
right side.—Hoops are “ot entirely discarded, but are 
worn as small as possib.». 

M. M.—Shawl-shaped waists are not full on the 
shoulders, but perfectly plain, with darts below.— 
Velveteen of good quality is $3. yard, and would 
answer with your poplin dress. 

Mrs. S. D.—A graceful pattern for a water-proof 
cloak will be found in Bazar No. 17, Vol. Il. 








Tue ree‘ers of the Bazar will find at Brooxs’ Boot 
and Shoe Emporium, 575 Broadway, opposite the Me- 
tropoiitan Hotel, the largest assortment in the city of 
Ladies’, Gentlemen’s, Boys’, and Children’s Boots and 
Shoes. Quilted and embroidered slippers a specialty. 
—{Com.] 








Tur Otpest Youtu's Pustication. — Mr. Natman- 

re. Wiis, father of N. P. Wixi, started a Youth's 

r in Boston in 1827, called the Youth’s Companion. 

Ft has been published wee oe that year until the 

present time (43 years), and is to-day one of the most 

vigorous and enterprising sheets in the country.— 
{Com.] 





NEITHER one. teeth nor the peeping wrinkles of 
time so forcibly tell of advancing rs as your gray 
hair. Aver’s Vicor restores its color and makes your 
ap ce more agreeable to others as well as your- 
self. With fresh, luxuriant hair, the infirmities of age 
are far less noticeable.—[Com.} 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


C. G. GUNTHER'S SONS, 


502-504 BROADWAY, 


Offer a very Elegant Assortment of 
NOVELTIES IN 


SEAL AND ASTRAKHAN 


SACQUES, 
TURBANS, BOAS, TIES, &c. &e. 


Hatter and Furrier. 


DANIEL D. YOUMANS, 
717 BROADWAY, 
offers at low prices: 

LADIES’ FINE FURS in every variety; SEAL and 
ASTRAKHAN SACQUES AND T ANS ; 
WHITE FOX MUFFS AND BOAS; 
CHILDREN'S FURS, GENTS’ FURS, &c. 
Importer of ENGLISH HATS for Gentlemen's Wear. 


ALL DOUBT VANISHES 


For WOLCOTT’S PAIN PAINT is tested free at 
181 Chatham Square, N. Y. 

A pint sent, free of Express charges, on receipt of 
$5; or a gallon for $20, double strength. 


ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS’ 


SAPOLIO 


CLEANS 
windows, 
M 


















TIN WARE, 
IRON, STEEL, ko. 


Oe ee ee 


OOL CHESTS AND LATHES.—Are ele- 

gant, useful, and instructive. Suitable for boys, 

amateurs, and mechanics. Illustrated catalogue free. 
Address GEORGE PARR, Buffalo, NewYork. 


RS. WHITNEY’S NEW NOVEL, “ Hith- 
IVE erto: a Story of Yesterday,” costs $2.00 by mail, 
from LORING, Publisher, Boston. 





HARPER'S PERIODICALS... 


THE PERIODICALS WHICH THE HARPERS 
PUBLISH ARE ALMOST IDEALLY WELL 
EDITED.— The Nation, N. Y. 


a 


“A complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 


Harper’s Weekly. 


Harper's Weexty is an illustrated record of, and 
a commentary u all the important events of the 
time. Due attention is also given to — of especial 
and local interest. The best artists in country are 
constantly engaged in the department of Illustration, 


graphers in all the cities of America, Europe, 
pty! Fe — soserrvatens. 

s a Literary Jou RrER’s WeEk.y is recog- 
Miitnekrated newspaper which 3 

maintaining a 


‘piitorial matter of Hazrrr's Wrexxy consti- 





was commenced the 
new story ‘MAN AND WIFE,” y Wirxie Coitrys, 
the Author of “The Woman in White,” “* No Name,” 
* Armadale,” and ‘The Moonstone." Subscribers re- 
miting $4 00 for each ange subscription will be fur- 
nished with the Werxry from the commencement of 
this story to the close of 1870, 


Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations. 





The young lady who buys a single number of Har- 
peR’s Bazan is made a subscriber for 
life.—N. ¥. Evening Post. ; 


Harper’s Bazar. 


Hanrren’s Bazan has gained a success the most rap- 
id and wonderful ever known in the annals of journa!- 
ism, and is recognized as the best and most attractive 
family paper ever issued, As an illustrated chronicler 
of Fashion it is without a rivel in this country. By a 
—— arrangement, involving great ex with 
the publishers of the Berlin Bazar—the leading jour- 
nal of fashion in Europe—its fashion-plates are pub- 
lished in New York simultaneously with their appear- 
ance in Berlin and Paris. 

A large portion of the Bazar is every week devoted 
to instructive and entertaining reading-mattcr—Sto- 
ries, Poems, Biographical Sketches, and Gossip. The 
Editoriai articles are always spicy, and cover every 
topic of social interest. No effort and no expense 

be spared to permanently secure for this journal 
the victory which it has won so rapidly, and which it 
80 well deserves. 


Published Weekly, with profuse Mlustrations. 








The most popular Monthly in the world.—W. ¥. Ob- 
server. 


Harper's Magazine, 


Harper's MaGaztnz has now entered upon its For- 
tieth Volume. Its success hitherto—unrivaled by that 
of any other monthly periodical in‘-Europe or America 
—has been due to the popular r and variety 
of its contents; to the enterprise of its Publishers in 
securing for its pag at any cost, the best literary 
contributions of lish and American writers; to 
its profusely {llustrated articles of Travel and Explo- 
ration; to the ‘promptness, authenticity, and popular 
treatment of its paper upon seientific subjects, upon 
the mechanical im ements of the , and upon 
current topics; and to the variety and interest of its 
special Editorial Departments—to which recently a 
new one has been added, viz., the Monthly Scientific 

. Record. The elements upon which the past success 
of the Magazine has d ded will still continue to be 
its leading characteristics ; and its publishers are con- 
fident that with increased attention to the wants of 
the ponding pabiies they will be able to enhance even 


ite nm! fe 
@azinz contains from fifty to one hund- 





ARPER'S 
red per cent. more matter than = similar periodical 
issued in the English lenquage. us the ample space 
at the disposal of its lishers will enable them to 
treat fully of all the topics embraced in their plan. 

The Publishers feel themselves warranted in asking 
and anticipating for the future a continuance of the 
— which has been accorded to their enterprise in 

e past. 


Published Monthly, with profuse Illustrations. 





TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 

Hanprr’s Macazive, One Year......$4 00 
Harper's Weexty, One Year..... 
Harper's Bazan, One Year...... 
Harper's Macazine, Harper's Weex ry, and Harper's 
Bazan, to one eaavens, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 
The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Wreexty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Werx.y or Bazaz, to prepay the United States 


The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and ber of each year. 
scriptions may commence with any Number. 
no time is specified, it will be understood that 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be. sent 
accord 





‘ingly. 
The Vaienen of the Werxzy and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next the receipt of his order. 

Subscribers to the Macaztne, Weex.y, or Bazar 
will find on each wrapper the Number with which 
their subscription expires. Each periodical is stopped 
when the term of subscription closes. Itis not neces- 
sary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hanrer & Brorurrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


ta Subscribers singly to either of Harper's Periodi- 
cals furnished from the present time to the close of 
1870 for Four Dollars. 
Tres ror Apvertisine 1In Harper's Peeroproars. 

Harper's geen Wacke Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125 ; bay , $T0—each insertion ; or, for ane 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 

Hi "s Weekly.—Inside P: $1 50 Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line tech Seoartion: 

Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 Line; Cuts and Display, 
$125 per Line—each lneetion. _— 








Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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ORRSON, BURNS, & CO. 


have just received per the late steamers, 
The LATEST NOVELTIES in 
SASH RIBBONS, 
FRENCH FLOWERS AND PLUMES, 
BRIDAL WREATHS AND VEILS, 
BOUQUETS FOR VASES. 
The NEWEST DESIGNS in 
DRESS AND CLOAK TRIMMINGS. 


The Latest Shapes and Styles in 
ROUND HATS AND BONNETS, 


FRENCH FELT, STRAW, SILK, VELVET, AND 
PLUSH. 


Also, a Beautiful Stock of the Latest Styles in 
WORSTED GOODS, viz.: 
OPERA CLOAKS AND HOODS, 
BREAKFAST SHAWLS, JACKETS, &c., 
of our own Importation and Manufacture, and 
Warrantep Hanv- Knit. 


Also, 
BERLIN WOOLS, PATTERNS, EMBROIDERIES 
ON CANVAS, &c. 
A Magnificent Stock of 
RICH LACES AND EMBROIDERIES, 
FRENCH EMBROIDERED BREAKFAST SETS, 
REAL and IMITATION TRIMMING LACES, &c. 
A Beautiful Stock of 
TRIMMED ROUND HATS, 
In our most Select Styles, 
We are selling the above at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
SILKS, VELVETS, CRAPES, &c., 
CUT ON BIAS. 
MILLINERS AND DRESSMAKERS SUPPLIED 
WITH CUTS at PIECE PRICES. 





COR. of UNIVERSITY PLACE and 14TH ST., 
UNION SQUARE. 


EXTREMELY LOW PRICES 


UNION ADAMS & CO. 
For Ladies. 


Patent Merino Vests, 
Patent Merino Drawers, 
Fleecy Cotton Hosiery, 
Fancy Merino Hosiery, 
Kid and Castor Gloves. 





For Misses. 
Patent Merino Vests, 
Patent Merino Drawers, 
Patent Union Dresses, 
Fileecy Cotton Hosiery, 
Fancy Cashmere Hosiery, 
Roman and Fancy Sashes. 


No. 637 Broadway. 


L ApH & CHILDREN’S OUTFITTING 














DEPARTMENT. : 
LADY'S TROUSSEAU “B” FOR $200. 
6 Muslin Chemises............-- @ $2 50. .$15 00 
6 Linen Oe er diyewvegecccces 5 00.. 80 00 
6 Pairs of Muslin Drawers idence @ 200.. 12 00 
6 PairsofLinen “ ...... @ 300.. 18 00 
8 Plain Cotton Skirts............ @ 28.. 7H 
3 Tucked *“ Wcaeisccvccece @ 360.. 1050 4 
3 Muslin Night Dresses, gasrennne @ 5 00.. 15 00 
3 ‘Tucked Cambric Night Dresses.@ 6 00.. 18 00 
8 Embr'd 
Tucked Yokes..............- @ 10 00.. 30 00 
2 Flannel --@ 600.. 12 00 
2 Corset. Se ..@ 400.. se 
2 Sacqnes.......... --@ 400.. 
1 Delaine Robe de Chambre ...........- »- 16 0 
$200 00 


Designs anc eats Ons 
ma applicat or sent, C 

b ieesy artiale — in the best man- 
an, and from the Tn ante 


LORD & TAY Lom 
Importers of and Dealers in Fashionable Dry gi00ds, 


461, 463, 465, & 467 Broadway, 
255, 267, 269, & 261 Grand St. 





Rey INDIA SHAWLS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 


are offering their entire stock of 
INDIA CAMEL'S-HAIR SHAWLS, 
FROM $50 AND UPWARD. 
N. B.—The above are now marked down to 
about the original prévious to the war. 
FRENCH CASHMERE SHAWLS, 
PAISLEY SHAWLS, 
STRIPED OTTOMAN SHAWLS, &c., 
AT EQUALLY LOW PRICES. 

Ladies’. and. Children's MUFFS, COLLARETTES, 
and BOAS in Russia Sable, Mink, Ermine, and other 
Faucy Furs, 

FUR CARRIAGE AND SLEIGH ROBES. 
_ BROADWAY COR. NINETEENTH STREET. 


‘HRISTMAS axp New Year. —Clemence’s 
Garment Supporter and Jacobs’ Family Scissors 
Serpe Ray ‘hee eng Mags weer 
pre 0) porter, St 1; 4 hernenet rea uce- 
mentsto Agents wick & Hastings, Worcester, Mass. 


(erin and Commercial Institute (General Russell's 
New Haven, Ct, Winter term begins Jan. 11. 








A T. STEWART & CO. 
, HAVE FOR SALE, 
In quantities to suit customers, 
ASTRAKHAN, SEALSKIN, BEAVER, and PLUSH 
CLOTHS AND CLOAKINGS, 
Extra Quality. 
Also, 
ENGLISH AND DOMESTIC REPELLANTS, 
In Plaid and Mixed Colors, 
FOR SUITS; 
HABIT CLOTHS, 
In Desirable Shades ; 
The Finest Quality 
WEST-OF-ENGLAND BROADCLOTHS, 
in Black and Blue, 
Suitable for Men’s Wear; 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC CASSIMERES, 
BEDFORD CORDS, &c., &., 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVE., AND TENTH ST. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
()EtTFITTIRG DEPARTMENT. 
WEDDING OUTFITS, 
INKANTS’ WARDROBES. 
P LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S UNDERCLOTHING. 
WALKING SUITS AND DRESSES. 
LADIES’ VELVET CLOAKS. 
REAL ASTRAKHAN CLOAKS AND MUFFS. 
SABLE, ERMINE, AND MINK FURS. 








Price-Lists, Samples of Materials in Garments, De- 
scription of Styles, and Diregtions for Measurement 
will be sent upon application. 





JAMES MoCREERY & CO., 
Inaporters, Jobbers, and Retailers of 
Dry Goods and Furs. 
BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH ST. 


_ Peta IS WEALTH.” —FRangLIn. 
Why <openies pay $50 to 5 $100 for a Sewine Macuvve, 





pene one for all practical ? 
The “Paaw and “Dtamonp” ees had 
ne any quantity as usual, of 








pees or gearing. 
Were ee years. We desire more good by 
finding new customers,and take this me to exten 

sales. All competition defied, and prices lower than 
others can the GENTS 
WanTep. SS to fam- 
ilies who are needy an ‘or tes- 
timonials, and re aol list, address J.C. OT- 


TIS & €O., Machine pcs ‘Box 397, Boston, Ms. 
ELEGANT STOCK OF 


FURNITURE, 


At Repvcep Pxices, consisting of 
PARLOR, DEAING- ROOM, ond CHAMBER SUITES, 
al 


F. KRUTINA’S 
MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS, 
Nos. 96 and 98 East Houston Sr., 
All Goods Warranted. Between Bowery and 2d Av. 


Only Half Required. 








New PATENT SRIRAL A AIR- 


FOI LL FAN 


A 


E. V. CHERRY & CO. mannfacture fine “ay 2 
Hair-Pins of all styles.—Depot, 299 Broadway, N. Y. 


BEER EEEREBEREE' 


TO THE WORKING CLASS.—Weare tofur- 
nish all classes with constant a at hone, | 
moments. ——— ars vlightand 








ry of The Pe eve Lie — 
= stony op erary ae 


aoe feay ily newspapers pui 
t free sail. if you wan profi 
works, aideeen iC. ALLEN & C0. hee nets table 


— Lawrence Townley Estate, of 
£ 28,000,000. — ro According to the opin- 
ion of the best lawyers, I am the heir to this Estate. 
I will sell a few shares at a sacrifice to obtain money 
to prosecute my claim in land, For particulars, 
odidrom JASIEL LA CE, New York. 


ORRIBLE! —I suffered with CATARRH 
Thirty Years!—was cured in six weeks ze a 
simple remedy, and will send the <r rome 
free, to all cted. Address Rev. T. J D, 
Drawer 176, Syracuse, New York. 


ARKER’S HIRSUTUS—FREE FROM 
GREASE— WARRANTED TO MAKE THE 
HAIR GROW AND PREVENT ITS valine OUT. 
15 CTS. A BOTTLE; $3. AD OZEN. 
2 BROADWAY. 


$7 5% $200 per Month to aouin, salary or com- 

mission, to sell our Patent White Wire Clothes 
Lines. Address Hudson River Wire Works, 75 William 
St., N.Y., Chicago, 1U., Richmond, Va., or Memphis, Tenn. 


AGIC PHOTOGRAPHS, wonderful and 
amusing, 2% cts. a pac Lrprary or Love, 
60 cts. Send to W. C. WEMY ¥Ss, 8 Astor Place, N. Ke 


























F. W. LASAR’S SON. 
(ESTABLISHED 1823.) 


RUSSIAN, AMERICAN, 
HUDSON'S BAY COMPANY'S 


FURS i 


ussian ani 
ba Siberian pain an be any Furs; 
a ay omg of Sleigh and 7 
pale Carrisne i ugs, and other articles. 
All Articles of our own Lge and Warranted 
of Superior Quality and Workmanship. 
F. W. LASAE’S SON, 


682 Broapwar, New York, corner Great Jones St. 


ther 
bes, 





Two Months 
FREE! FREBEB!! 


The Most Popular. Juvenile 
Magazine in America. 


LITTLE CORPORAL. 


Entirely Original and First Class. 
All new subscribers for THE LITTLE CORPORAL 
for the new year, whose names and money*are sent 
during November and December, will receive the 


“November and December Nos. of 1869 FREE ! 


THE LITTLE CORPORAL has « Larger Circulation 
than any other Juvenile Magazine in the world, and is 
better worth the price than any other magazine pub- 
lished. 

Because of its immense circulation, we are enabled 
to furnish it at the low price of One Dotiar a Yrar. 
Single number, 12 cents, or free to any one who will 
try to raise aclub. Beautiful premiums for clubs. 

Subscribe NOW. Back numbers can always be 
sent. Address 


ALFRED L. SEWELL & CO., Pusrisuers, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


FURNITURE, 


WARREN WARD & CO., 
Nos. 75 and 77 Spring St., corner Crosby. 
Eesras.isuep 1850. 

Whelietie sm d retail ppemnfecturers of the latest 
st: of BEDROOM. PARLOR, D and 
Bksky FURNITURE, MATTRESSES, SPRING 
EDS, &c., &c., suitable for city and country resi- 
aie, 
ALL ¢ GOODS WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 


TA T ERS’ 
NEW SCALE PIANOS, * 
With Iron Frame, Overstrung Brass and Agraffe Bridge. 
MeEtoprons aNnp CantneT Organs. 
The best manufactured. Warranted for Six Years. 
Pianos, MELopgons, and Orneans. — Prices greatly 
reduced for Cash. New 7-octave Pianos, $275 and up- 
ward. New Cabinet O: 8 $45 and upward. Sec- 
ond-hand instruments, and upward. Monthly in- 
stallments received, Warerooms, 481 Broadway, N.Y. 
HORACE WATERS. 


HE DOLLAR WATCH.—A perfect time- 
keeper, with superior compass attachment. 
Cased in pure Oroide of Gold, enameled dial, ra 
crystal, steel and brass works, Usual watch size. 
Made entirely of metal, and in ele, ot gas pte eee: Oro- 
ide case. Entirely eo A perfect “gem 
of ingenuity.” This is no wooden compasa. Warrant- 
Me Five years. Satisfaction guaranteed. Single sam- 
Reon , in Jonge case, mailed prepaid for only $1, three 
addnenne, the sole manufacturers, 
NG GNETIC WATCH CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 


ARDWARE, 
ENGLISH COAL VASES, 
PARDONIAS, PLATE-WARMERS, 
COPPER, = GALVANIZED, axnp JAPANNED 
OAL SCUTTLES. 
COAL SCOOPS, ze i Bite FIRE SETS 


NEW nAN a TCAPROR, 
1172 and 1180 Broadway. 

















“THE BEST IN THE COUNTRY.” 
80 SAYS THE “ FREDONIA ADVERTISER” OF THE 
N#Y YORK OBSERVER. 
$3 50 PER ANNUM. 
_ SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 
SIDNEY E. MORSE, JR., & CO., 
37 Park Row, New York. 
OOSEY’S CHEAP MUSICAL Raggy oh 
A Complete _—. now . Sent free. 
"s ** Ballad the new et f-Dime Series 


of the Best Son Sold every where, or specimen 
number mailed for Five Cents.—644 Broadway, N. Y. 


Saat ONE DOLLAR, and get by return 
= B ay ok gp ino Present me od Pree - Rive a Lady 
Loring’s Box ote Paper, 

ba 8 fer] Tnitial, Address LORING, Publisher Boston. 


a Rovek AND READY; or, Life with the 
New York Newsboys,” the fourth ‘Ragged 
Dick” Book, costs $1 25 by mail, from 


LORING, Publisher, Boston. 


HOE oT 














For — se—sim een Gas cheap, reliable. Knits every 
thing. Cireular and a 
stockin: ATREES Address HINKLEY KNITTIN 
MACHINE CoO., Bath, Me., or 176 Broadway, N. Yr 





Stammering cured by Bates’ Appliances, For: decerip- 
tive pamphlet address Simpson & Cv., Box 6076, N. Y. 
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The New Books of the ‘Season 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


&@™ Sent by Mail, postage ge prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





HAYDN’S DICTION any OF DATES, relating to all 
Ages and Nations. For Universal Reference’ Ed- 
ited by Bensamin Vinoent, Assistant Secretary and 
Keeper of the Library of the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain ;*and Revised for the Use of American 
Readers. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 


2. 

WILD SPORTS OF THE WORLD: a Book of Nat- 
ural History and Adventure. By James Grern- 
woop, Author of ‘* The Adventures of Reuben Dav- 
id er,” “The True History of a Little Ragamuffin,” 

he Seven Curses of London,” &c. th 147 Il- 
Prat Crown 8yvo, Cloth, $2 50. 


3. 
MY ENEMY’'S DAUGHTER. By Jvstm MoCarruy, 
Author of “ The Waterdale Neighbors.” Illustrated. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


THE POLAR WORLD: a ‘Popes Description of Man 
and Nature in the — and Antarctic Regions of 
the Globe. By Dr. G. Harrwie, Author of “The 
Sea and its Livin we onders,” “The Harmonies of 
Nature,” and “The Tropical World.” With Addi- 
om Chapters and 160 Illustrations. 8vyo, Cloth, 


bay ROMANCE OF SPANISH HISTORY. By Joun 
’. Apsort, Author of ‘‘ The French Revolution,” 
o The History of Napoleon Bonaparte,” &c. With 
Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


6. 
WRECKED IN PORT. A Novel. By Epwunp Yarns, 
Author of “Kissing the Rod,” “Land at Last,” 
“Black Sheep,” &c. 8vo, © Pepe 50 cents. 


“THE HISTORY OF JOSEPH BONAPARTE, King 


of Naples and of Italy. By Jonun 8, C. Ansorr, Au- 
thor of “The History of Napoleon Bonaparte,” 
“The French Revolution,” &c. 16mo, Cloth, $1 20. 
Uniform with 
ABBOTTS’ ILLUSTRATED HISTORIES. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 20 per volume. 

Cyrus tHe Great, Darius Tue Great, Xerxes, At- 
EXANDER THE Great, Romuius, Hannipat, Pyrae- 
nus, Jutivs Casar, Cleopatra, Nero, ALFRED THE 
Great, WittiaM THE Conqueror, Ricuarp L., Rics- 
arp IL, Rronarp IIL, Mary Queen or Scots, Qu EEN 
Es. IZABETH, Cuaries L, Cuartes IL, Josxpuins, 
Maria ANTOINETTE, Mapae Roanp, Henry IV., 
Peter tue Great, Genouis Kuan, Kixe Putur, 
Hernanpo Conrez, Margaret or ANJOU, JovePu 
BonaPakTeE, 


A BEGGAR ON HORSEB ACK ; or, A County Fam- 
ily. A Novel. By the Author of “ ‘One of the Fam- 
ily,” “Carlyon’s Year,” ‘Found Dead,” &c. 8yo, 
Paper, 35 cents. 


9. 

PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF THE WAR OF 1812; 
or, Illustrations, by Pen and Pencil, of the History, 
Biogra ography Scenery, Relics, and Traditions of the 

for American Independence. By Benson 
rs 5 Pho ‘Author of “The Pictorial Field-Book 
of the Revolution.” With 882 Bm ae en- 
graves on Wood by Lossing & Barritt, chiefly 
Original Sketches by the Author. — 

in One —— 1084 ages, la 8vo. 
Cloth, $7 00; Sheep, Full Roan, $9 00; Halt 
Calf or Half Morocco sn $10 00, 


THE MINISTER'S Wire. A Novel. By Mrs. Oxr- 
puant, Author of “Chronicles of Carlingford,” 
“Perpetual Curate,” “Life of Edward Irving,” 
“ Brownlows,” “ Agnes,” &c. S8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


11. 

UPHAM’S MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. Mental Phi- 
losophy: embracing the Three Depertnaean of the 
Intellect, Sensibilities, and Will. By Tuomas C. 
Upnam, Professor of Mental and Moral Lind 
wn ad in Bowdoin College. In Two Volu 
Vol. f.: Intellect, Language; Vol. II.: Sensibilit! a 
Will. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75 per volume, 


12. 
IN SILK ATTIRE. A Novel. By Writtam Brack, 
Author of “ Love or Marriage?" 8vo, Paper, 60 cts. 


13. 
COUNTESS GISELA. A Novel. 


By E. Magurrr. 
Translated by A. Nahmer. 


8yo, Paper, 85 cents. 


14. 

A GREEK GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. By 
Wititam Henry Wappett, Professor of Ancient 
Liotk G00. in the University of Georgia. 12mo, 
Clot 

15. 

FOUND DEAD. A Novel. By the Author of “ Carly- 
on’s Year,” ‘‘One of the Family,” &c. Svo, Paper, 
50 cents. 


16. 

FALSE COLORS. A Novel. By Annie Tuomas. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

17. 

MOORE’S LETTERS AND JOURNALS OF LORD 
BYRON. The Letters and Journals of Lord Byron. 
With Notices ofhis Life. ByTuomas Moors, New 
Edition, 2 vols., Svo, Cloth, $4 00, 


18. 

GUICCIOLI'S LORD BYRON. My Recollections of 
Lord Byron, and those of Eye-Witnesses of his Life. 
By the Countess Gurocioi:. Translated b: 4 Hoserr 
E.H. Jszeninenam. Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


19, 
MY DAUGHTER ELINOR. A Novel of sae 
Society. New Edition. 8vo, Paper, $1 25. 


20. 

GEORGE ELIOT'S NOVELS, Complete. Harper's 
Illustrated Library Edition, Complete in 6 vgs. 
12mo, Morocco Cloth, 7 conte “ yolume, - 
set complete, in a neat case, $3 

Apa Bepe.—Tue MILL on THE from. —Fz11x Hour. 

—Scunes or Cregicat Lire and Siras Magner.— 
Romo.a. “ 


THACKERAY’S NOVELS: 

Vanity Fare. 32 Illustrations. 8vo, Pa 
—Prnpennis. 179Dlustrations. 8yo, 
—Tne Virernians. 150 Illustrations. S8vo, Pa 
7 centa.—Tur Newoomrs. 162 Illustrations. fo 
Paper, 75 centa.—Tue Apventurss or Putuip. 64 
Ilustrations and Portrait of Author. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents.—Henry Esmonp and Lovet rae WivowEs. 
12 Iustrations. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


CHARLES READE'S NOVELS: 


Harp Casu. IlInstreted. syo, Paper, 35 cents.—Grir- 
Fits GAUNT; or, yeu.vil8y. ilustrated. 8vo, Paper, 
25 cents.—Ir is Never Too Late to Menp. 8vo, Pa 
per, 35 cents.—Love Me Lirrie, Love Me Lone. 
8vo, Paper, 35 cents.—Fout Pray. 8vo, Paper, 25 
cents.—Wuite Lixe. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents.—Pre 
Worrtxeron, Curistizg Jonnetong, and Other Sto- 
ries. Svo, Paper, 50 cents.—Tugz CLOISTER AND THE 
Hzartu. Svyo, Paper, 50 cente. 











The —— (Unimentionabile Norfolkiense Hovardianum Insectum 
rium Literarum). 





FPACETLE. 


Leorvre on Natura. Sorence. — Lucifer- matches | 
are generally made of stick. They are not good to 
eat. If you strike them, they bear it with Christian 
fortitude, and don't try to hit back. The chief use of | 
lucifer-matches is to light candles and fires, and burn ! 


houses down. They are 
nice toys for children, and 
have been known to dis- 
agree with them when suck- 
ed. Butter is made of a 
good many things. In the 
city the only ingredient 
which is seldom known to 
enter into its composition 
is cream. The butter of 
commerce is largely used to 
grease the wheels of railway 
carriages—when it agrease 
with them better than it 
does with the human beings 
who eat it. 
piihaidilppeenititenie 

Tae Cunistmas Hourpays. 
—Holidays, forsooth! We 
only hope that at the ap- 
proaching “festive season,” 
every laboring man may 
work his fingers to the bone 
—of a good piece of ribs of 
beef. 


AMENDED PROVERBS. 

When rogues fall out, hon- 
est men have a chance of 
doing a little swindling on 

eir own account. 

A rolling stone isn’t the 
best seat you can find on 
the edge of a precipice. 

Birds of a feather don’t 
coatribute mach tothe man- 
ufacture of feather-beds, 

Where there's a will, it 
may be found advisable to 
prove it in court. 

— 

Tae Latest Quotations 
mn THE Marrimonrat Mar- 
Ket.— Marriages scarce and 
depressed ; engagements 
dul!, and but few coming 
forward; courtships long 
and lingering; mercantile 
busivess dull; scandal mar- 
ket overstocked; beaux, 
supplies light, stock infe- 
rior, and in good demand ; 
discarded lovers plenty, and 
stock accumulating; tat- 
tling, a good assortment. 

+f ARS TOR 





Is not the happy frame 
of mind made of couleur-de- 
Trose-wood ? 





rm aed 


CUTE M, 
AM MD 


in IEG 


ry\ 
STUDIES OF ANIMAL LIFE. 


Ennwé, ill temper. 

Dolce far niente, laziness. 
Décolleté, half-undressed. } 
Requiescat in pace, he left a (good) fortune. | 
On dit, scandal. | 
Ruse, a swindle. 


DEFINITIONS IN “PLAIN ENGLISH.” | 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 





[December 11, 1869. 











The Fly (fusca Demenians). 


Literany.—The “iron age” of literature was when | 
Steele flourished. The “ golden age” was in the time 
of Goldsmith. 





——<e 


What is the cifference between a conceited conjuror 
and an important blood-vessel in the neck ?—One is a 


' vain juggler, and the other is a jugular vein. 


SSS 


THE WORST OF THESE WOMEN CLUBS 


Master or THE House (the oppressed sex). “‘ Late again, my Dear!” 
EMANCIPATED Woman (slightly under the influence of Strong 

















BAFFLED CURIOSITY. 


Scene in a Boarding-House. 


Mrs. Prvavt. “That Wretched Mrs. Hearquick has = up the keyhole, and I can’t See a Thing!” 
Mrs. Hearquick 4 the other side of the door). “ That Su 
and I can’t Hear a Word.’ 





spicious Old Cat, Mrs. Pryall, has plugged the keyhole, as sure as I live, 





5: TALENTED AuTuorgss. “Sensational? 


Epitor. “ Ah, well, I 


PLAYING FOR I 





yh 


OVE. 


“ Look here, Pet ; suppose you play me for a 


New Silk?’ 


“ But if you lose?” 
“You shall choose it!” 


Opp Men.—There is a man out West who is the 
most absent man ever known. He went out to make 
a call, and forgot that he had returned; so that he 
has been waiting for himself to come home again ever 
since. His brother is pretty near as bad, for he hasn't 
been out of bed for a twelvemonth, owing to his hav- 
ing forgotten how he got into his night-gown, and 














Tea). ‘Had no—hic—idea it was so Late—Aic—my Darling !” 


it a 4 
yy 


REACTION. 


look it over!” 


Oh, dear, No! 
‘oody Goody’ People who Call on each other, and Talk the 
The only Incident of 4 i 


being unable to find his way 
out again. They had a sis- 
ter who was very absent 
too: in fact, on the day she 
was married she didn't turn 
up at the church atall. Her 
absence didn’t make her in- 
tended's heart grow fonder, 
for he threw her over and 
married another. But per- 
haps their parents were even 
more absent still, for these 
odd folks are reported never 
to have had any. 
capalrncinitinittaiiinbiss 
SENTIMENTAL. 

“T am, indeed, very much 
afraid of lightning,” mur- 
mured a pretty girl, during 
a storm, 

‘* And well you may be,” 
sighed her despairing lover, 
**for your heart is made of 
steel.” 

Sten wy eS 
“Why don't the men pro- 
pose, mamma, 

Why don't the men pro- 

se? 


Each one seems coming to 
the point, 
And then away he goes.” 
“They're frightened-at your 
cost, my dear; 
They're thinking of your 
clothes.” 
aaitsgidilieilorhnaie 


The year 1869 is remarka- 
ble in our calendar as com- 
mencing an entirely new 
cycle—the bi-cycle. 

Seeglea icin 

Wanted—a complete set 
of buttons for a coat of 
paint, and a pair of stirrups 
for a saddle of mutton. 

PS Ie 

An Ansurp Provers.— 
Boys will be boys. This is 
nonsense. Boys will be men 
—if they live long enough. 

8. WI 

Never talk with your 
mouth full. If you talk 
with a bit in your mouth 
you must expect to be 

oarse. 


They are all Plain 
ildest Scandal 


kind is a Wedding in the Third Volume.” 








